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Paraguay Occidental, also called El Gran Chaco or El Chaco 
Paraguayo. 

El Paraguay Oriental (Eastern Paraguay) lies on the left bank, 
of the Paraguay River, between its waters and the Brazilian and 
the Argentine frontiers, and is, for aiil practical purposes, the true 
Republic of Paraguay. El Paraguay Occidental (Western Par- 
aguay) lies op the opposite bank of the Paraguay River, between 
its waters and the frontiers of Bolivia, Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic, and is mostly a desert. 

The Paraguay Oriental, or Paraguay proper, has an area of 
about 148,000 square miles, or 238,290 square kilometers. Its 
limits, both with Brazil and with the Argentine, are now well 
defined. 

The convention of March 26, 1872, between Paraguay and 
Brazil fixed the limits between the two countries in the following 
language : 

The bed of the ParanS River from the mouth of the Iguazfi, latitude 25° 
30' S., to the Salto Grande latitude, 24° 7' S. From these falls the line runs 
about due west along the highest divide of the Sierra de Maracayfi to the 
termination of the latter; thence as nearly as possible in straight line north- 
ward along the highest ground to the Sierra de Amambaj', following the high- 
est divide of that Sierra to the principal source of the Apa, and along the bed 
of that river westward to its junction with the Paraguay. All the streams 
flowing north and east beloBg to Brazil and those south and west to Paraguay. 

The commission which has passed into history under the name 
of the Boundary Commission of 1872-1874, was intrusted with 
the actual location of the frontier, as agreed upon, and did its 
work satisfactorily. 

Another convention, concluded on the 3d of February, 1876, 
between Paraguay and the Argentine Republic provided for the 
proper determination of the respective frontiers. The territory 
between the Pilcomayo and the Bermejo rivers, which the Argen- 
tine Republic had claimed to be hers, was surrendered; but the 
part of El Chaco which extends from Bahia Negra to the Rio 
Verde was acknowledged to belong to Paraguay. The other sec- 
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PARAGUAY. 3 

tion of EI Chaco, which lies between the Rio Verde and the 
Pilcomayo, was subsequently adjudicated to Paraguay by the 
award of the President of the United States, chosen by both gov- 
ernments as arbitrator to settle the dispute. The text of this 
award, dated November 12, 1878, is given at the end of this 
handbook as Appendix No, 1. 

In commemoration of this event, and as a compliment to the 
arbitrator, the name of Villa Occidental was changed, amid salvos 
of artillery and pealing of church bells, into that of Villa Hayes, 
under which it is now known. 

The status of the question with Bolivia can be gathered from 
the following expressions of the President of the Republic of 
Paraguay in his message to the Paraguayan Congress of April 
1. 1893: 

The demarcation of our limits with Bolivia, such as made by the Quijarro- 
Decoud and Tamayo-Aeeval treaties, was undertaken in a spirit of pure fra- 
ternity, without a scrupulous examination of the title papers, and only under 
the inspiration of our willingness to give Bolivia, our sister, an easy outlet for 
her commerce across the territory of Paraguay. 

Later on Bolivia has claimed to have rights over the whole territory of El 
Chaco from the northern part of the Pilcomayo River up to Bahia Negra. 

In view of this unexpected claim, which is not founded on any document, 
but following the fundamental doctrine of our foreign policy, which consists ic 
defending our rights while respecting those of others, a serious and exhaustive 
inquiry was ordered to be made into the subject. All documents and papers 
which may have a bearing upon it have been collected, and a solid substantial 
ground has thus been secured for the just determination of the question. Our 
rights in and to the whole territory of EI Chaco are clearly shown by those 

This question, which apparently has no practical importance, 
on account of the unpopulated condition of the disputed territory 
affects, however, considerably the interests of Bolivia. It involves 
for the latter country the important problem of securing easier and 
prompter access to the Atlantic Ocean, and of obtaining in this 
way better facilities of communication with Europe. 
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Chapter II. 



TOPOGRAPHY AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 

Mr. E. L. Baker, consul of the United States of America at 
Buenos Aires, in his report on " Paraguay, its commercial, indus- 
trial, and political condition," dated December 15, 1893, and 
published in No. 39, of the Consular Reports of the Cfnited 
States, March, 1884, expresses himself as follows: 

The general appearance of Paraguay is far more attractive than either Uruguay 
or the Argentine Republic. The right bank of the River Paraguay presents an 
uninterrupted fringe of dense forests, which stretch across to the eastern bound- 
aries of the country and embrace a hundred different varieties of timber trees. 
On the opposite shore, skirting the Chaco, are open meadows of immeasurable 
extent, widening out among groves of palm and coca trees. In the extreme 
southern limits of Paraguay, the mesopotamia is an alternation of low prairies 
and vast lagunas, covered with a rank vegetation, and swamps, which extend 
northward for a considerable distance. Among the latter is the famous Estero 
Bellaco, the Carubi, the Ipicua, and the Aquaracati. Of the lakes, the most 
important are the Neembucu, the Ipoa, and the Ipacarai, about which the 
natives arc fond of telling some strange legends. The country is almost bisected 
by a range of mountains running north and south, which, in. the north, is called 
the Cordillera of Amambay, and in the south is designated by the name of Caaguazd. 
The latter, on crossing the Parana river, produces the famous &IIs of La Guayra. 
From this principal chain there jjc many lateral spurs or smaller mountains,- 
with miervening water courses, all of which tend to g^ve a most pleasing variety 
to the natural scenery and a healthful virtue to the climate. 

In another report, not less excellent, which more than five years 
afterwards was submitted to the State Department of the United 
States of America, " On the history, geography, resources, people, 
products, government, commerce, etc., of Paraguay," by Mr, Frank 
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D. Hill. U. S. consul at Asuncion (January 23, 1889), and which 
was printed in No. 104, of the Consular Reports above cited, April, 
1890, the views of Consul Baker, as above given, were fiiUy 
indorsed and supplemented as follows: 

In' considering the relief of the country, the general level of the lowlands 
in the west and of the Chaco may be taken to be 250 or 500 feet above that of 
the sea, and no part of the country appears to be much higher than z,ooo feet. 
The eastern or Paranii side of Paraguay is, however, much higher than the 
western. A chain of heights, termed the cordillera, runs southward through 
the middle of the country parallel to the Rio Paraguay and the Alto Paranii, 
ramiiying east and west in some districts. A mass of elevated land in the west, 
isolated from the central chain by the lowlands of the Tebicuari and the Man- 
duvira rivers, and another plateau in the south in the Missioncs are the chief 
elevations besides those of the cordillera. The northern portion of what is 
termed the cofdillera has no title to this name, since it proved to be distinctly 
a southern continuation of the broad plateau of Brazil. This plateau of San 
Jos£ Amambay is about i,ock) feet high, and has a western declivity sloping to 
the Paraguay River. In the center of the country the heights are named the 
cordillera of Caaguazu. Further south the cordillera of Villa Rica extends 
from the head of the basin of the Tebicuari to the blulfs of the Rio Parani at 
£ncarnaci6n. In latitude 24° an extensive branch of the main stem trends to 
the east, and crossing the Parana forms the grand cataract of GuayrS. The 
southeastern pordon of the country is the region of the esteros, or low swamp 
lands, the abode of herons, storks, and snakes. 

The position of Paraguay, between the rivers Paraguay and Parani, far di»- 
tant from the sea, quite corresponds, as has been felicitously said by Consul 
Baker, of Buenos .Aires, CO that of the State of Illinois, whose southern bound- 
ary is at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and a thousand miles 
from the gulf. But, although it has, like Bolivia, no seaboard, there is a cer- 
tmn compensation in its great fluvial system. From Buenos Aires one steams 
np the broad estuary, miscalled the River Plate, past the confluence of its great 
sources, the Uruguay and Patani rivers, which meet 40 miles above the city, 
and descends the Parani River 800 miles to its junction with the Paraguay at 
Trei-Bocas, a score of miles above Corrientes. Thence Asuncion is reached 
by traversing the Par^uay River 300 miles. 

Eastern Paraguay, or Paraguay proper, which, as stated before, 
is, for all practical purposes, the Republic of Paraguay, is not, by 
any means, as can be seen from the above quotations, a moun- 
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tainous country; but, in contrast with the monotonously level 
pampas of the Argentine Republic, its diversified surfece may 
well seem so. Nevertheless, the term mountainous can hardly be 
applied to chains of hills whose greatest height scarcely exceeds 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea. From the banks of the 
Paraguay River to the eastern frontier there is one continuous 
panorama of gently undulating plains, bordered by verdure-clad 
hills. The interior of the country is not as yet well known. 
Some of its vast virgin forests, which are found on the east and 
north, interpose barriers which have on some occasions driven 
back the hardiest explorers. Outside of the valley, which extends 
from Asuncion, the capital, to Villa Encamacion, the terminus ot 
present railroad projects, and certain well-frequented roads leading 
to the yerbales, the rich agricultural regions of the country, there 
are very few known routes of communication by land. Such 
geographical knowledge as we have of Paraguay is mainly derived 
from following the course of its magnificent rivers. 

With reference to western Paraguay, or El Chaco, which is 
almost entirely in the possession of nomadic tribes of Indians, 
some of them hostile to the white man, and in which, up to a very 
late date, there have been no more settlements than Villa Occidental 
or Villa Hayes, 27 miles above Asuncion and Fort Olimpo, near 
the northem boundary, almost exactly upon parallel 21"; Mr. John 
E. Bacon, charge d'affaires of the United States in Paraguay and 
Uruguay, addressed to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
in October, 1888, in the following language: 

This Chaco, or Gran Chaco, as it is called, is an immense terricory lying Co 
the weat and northwest of the rivers La Plata, Paraguay, etc., and has been, 
until the last ten or twenty years, regarded as comparatively worthless, owing 
10 its supposed impenetrable swamps, dense morasses, and uninhabitable territory. 
The recent tide of immigration, however, to the Plata Valley, gave rise to sur- 
veys of portions thereof and disclosed astounding developments of its fertility, 
salubrity, and other desirable qualities. These qualities, as gradually developed, 
have given rise to great contentions as to proprietorship thereof by the neighboring 
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States, especially thoit of the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, Chile, and Bolivia. 
The limits, so far as the Argentine Republic and Paraguay were concerned, were 
left to arbitration (as is known) to President Hayes, who decided in favor of 
Paraguay. This decision has been of far greater importance in every way, 
especially financially, than was anticipated. Indeed, there has poured into the 
Paraguayan treasury from the sales of lands accorded to the Government by 
said arbitration a large amount of money, and it has been greatly instrumental 
in the rapid improvement, financial and otherwise, of the Republic. 

Mr. Edmund Shaw, United States consul at Asuncion, in 
another report, dated December 14, 1891,* gives further informa- 
tion on this subject, and says: 

The gene/al aspect of the Chaco is very pleasing to the eye. Forests of large 
and very superior trees, mostly evergreens, interchanged with rich pasture lands 
unexcelled for grazing purposes, meet the eye at every turn. The different 
kinds of woods which grow in these forests are mostly hard and very heavy, in 
fact, too dense to raft down the river, which certainly is a drawback to the 
exportation of this timber. The soil is everywhere exceedingly rich, being 
black humus, loam, and marl. All kinds of grain, sugar cane, tobacco, and 
fruits can be grown to perfection, but there is little or no land under cultiva- 
tion at the present time, the country only being inhabited by large bands of 
roving Indians, who are extremely lazy and indolent. 

A small part of the Chaco has been surveyed, chiefly the river 
front toward the Paraguay and a few leagues inland. The diffi- 
culty in completing the survey arises from the failure of every 
effort thus far made to explore the Pilcomayo River. A melan- 
choly tragedy has accompanied many of the attempts. 

Mr, Shaw says: 
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8 PARAGUAY. 

lors have been obliged to return without having reached further than 23° south 
latitude, where, as a rule, the Tiver is dry, with nothing more than a sandy and 
rock channel, unfit for the navigation even of small boats. But it appears that 
at 11° 50' or zi" south latitude the river divides into two arms, which inclose 
the island of Ybezeta, and which join again in latitude 25° south. The whole 
of this big island appears to be arid, sandy, stony, and uninhabitable, dry in 
the hot season and marshy to excess in the wet. Fontana went up the eastern 
tide of the island in 1882, and Feilberg and Storm the western without any suc- 
cess. In 1 390 it was discovered by Freund that the reason of the want of water 
in the lower Pikomayo is owing very likely to the fact that the river had left its 
old channel and flows into a new one, which reaches the Paraguay River in 23° 
south latitude, running for at least 100 leagues in a nearly easterly direction. 

An exploring and surveying party under the command of Mt. Freund went 
up this branch of the Pikomayo River and found it navigable, there being zo 
feet of water in the channel, the river being about 125 yards in width during 
seven days steaming up the river. Ac this point the river was found to be 
blocked with fallen trees and floating timber, though still having the former 
depth of water. It is, therefore, a very feasible scheme, with the expenditure 
of a nominalsum of money, to make this channel thedirect outletfor all Bolivian 
products and manufactures via the Paraguay River to Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
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Chapter III. 



PARAGUAYAN RIVERS AND LAKES. 

Paraguay possesses two first-class fluvial ways of communica- 
tion, which place its people in relation not only with Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, and Lfruguay, but also with the Atlantic 
Ocean and with Europe and the rest of the world. 

These two ways are the Parana and the Paraguay rivers, 
which are enriched by several tributaries, and which in their turn 
contribute, togetherwith the Uruguay River, to form the La Plata 
River, one of the greatest estuaries in the world, 

'The Parana. — In volume the Parana Is a giant stream. It 
rises in the mountains of Goyaz, in Brazil, in latitude 16° 30' S,, 
and has a length of 2,043 ii^''^s from its source to its junction with 
the Uruguay. It is divided into four sections, as follows: 

(i) From San Fernandino to Corrientes, 676 miles in length, 
2,400 yards in width (average), and 90 feet in depth (average). 

(2) From Corrientes to Iguazu, 492 miles in length, 1,500 
yards average width, and 70 feet average depth. 

(3) From Iguazu to the Guayra Falls, 210 miles in length and 
1,200 yards average width, 

(4) And from the Guayra Falls to Goyaz, 665 miles in length 
and 1,500 yards average width. 

The basin of the Parana is separated from that of the Amazon 
by the central plateau which stretches from the Sierra de Espinasso 
to the Andes. The Parana River would be navigable throughout 
its entire length for vessels of the largest size if its upper waters 
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were not closed to navigation by the cataracts of Urupupunga and 
Guayra. It is navigable up to Coirientes, all the year round, the 
current running J miles an hour and the fell averaging 4 inches 
to the mile. Between Corrientes and the Guayra Falls it is navi- 
gable for small steamers. The Brazilian gunboat Tacuray is sup- 
posed to have reached, in 1874, the highest navigable point, at 
24' 30' S. This point is considered the limit of the navigation 
of the Parana River from the ocean. 

The frontier of Paraguay commences at the Guayra Falls. These 
falls, situated in the midst of a desolate region, far from human 
habitation, and rendered almost inaccessible by virgin forests, 
rapids, roving bands of Indians, and other obstacles, have been 
visited by very few, though they are said to form one of the 
grandest spectacles in the world. The volume of water which 
passes over them is twice that of Niagara. The -fells are pro- 
duced by the contraction of the river from a width of 4,470 yards 
into a narrow gorge of 65 yards, the waters making a plunge of 
56 feet. 

The principal affluents of the Parana River, within the limits 
of the Republic, are the Acaray and the Monday, which are navi- 
gable in their up[)er part, and are very useful for the transportation 
of the ycrba. 

The Parana River was explored in 1 853 by a French vessel 
named 71.? Vh/!omt^h\ in 1854 by an English ship called /'ixen, in 
1855 by a French vessel called Lc Fhmbciv^ in 18O3 by the 
H liter //V/rA, an American vessel, and in 1864 by the French 
vessel called h'idton. 

-Tk- Piiragf/Liv. — This river is in reality an affluent of the 
Parana, but it is so, much in the s;imc manner as the Missouri 
River is an affluent of the Mississippi, It tikes its rise in a cfiain 
of lakes called the Seven Lagoons, in Brazilian tcrritorj-, in lati- 
tude 13" 30' S., and longitude ^q" 2' west of Greenwich, and 
flows southward, with a swift undcviating current, until reaching 
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El Paso de la Patria where it makes its confluence with the 
Parana, in latitude 27° 20' S. and longitude 58° 30' W. Its total 
length is about 1,800 miles. Its average width is 360 yards, its 
mean depth 20 feet. The current rnns 1 mile an hour, or 90 feet 
a minute, the fall being 10 inches per mile from its source to 
Asuncion. The volume of water is about one-twentieth of that 
of the Parana. 

From Colonia de Bahia Negra on the Bolivian and Brazilian 
frontiers to the mouth of Rio Apa, which empties into it, the 
Paraguay runs southward between the Brazilian possessions on its 
left bank and the Paraguayan Chaco on the right. At the mouth 
of the Apa Brazil has established a colony, and on the opposite shore 
is a Paraguayan post of frontier surveillance, called Confluencia. 
Below the mouth of the Apa the navigation of the river becomes 
difficult, because of numerous reefe and sand bars. This portion of 
the river is described as extremely picturesque by Dr. E. de Bour- 
gade la Dardye, the eminent French geographer and explorer, in 
his recent work, Le Paraguay. Grand terraces of gray marble, 
honeycombed with deep grottos, peopled by an infinitude of 
birds, such as one finds only in Paraguay, fringe the main channel 
of the stream or remain half hidden in the undergrowth of some 
abandoned arm of the river. Giant cacti and tree ferns cling to 
all the interstices of the rocks, relieving their ruggedness. In the 
distance lofty hills form the horizon. Thetrees, at certain seasons 
of the year, are covered by glorious flowers, some resembling enor- 
mous bouquets of violets, others presenting translucent masses of 
yellow and crimson and every conceivable tint set in the gray 
background of the marble rocks. It is one perpetual scene of 
enchantment, which commences at Itapucu and continues till 
the environs of the ancient city of Divino Salvador are reached. 

A number of colonies are established in these regions. Some 
miles below Salvador the banks become lower and the country 
resumes its monotonous features. 
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Near the point where the river Aquidaban (scene of the final 
overthrow and death of Lopez) opens into the Paraguay, the port 
of Villa Concepcion, one of the most important in Paraguay, is to be 
found. Below Concepcion the river's banks are very high on the 
left and very low on the Chaco side. The coast for many miles was 
covered, prior to the late disastrous- war, by rich estandas or cattle 
farms. They were all destroyed during that terrible struggle, but 
now they are being repeopled and resuming their former prosperity. 
Numerous tributary rivers enter the Paraguay during its further 
course, one of which, appropriately named the " Confiiso," or " Per- 
plexed," after winding through innumerable detours in the Chaco 
country, pours into the Paraguay waters as salty as the ocean 
itself Next comes the city of Asuncion, the capital of the Repub- 
lic, resting indolently on the green hills of Mangrullo and Recoleta. 
Here the left bank of the river is ridged with red sandstone, 
which at some points, as at Itapytapunta, overhangs nearly 90 
feet over the channel of the river, while on the other side the 
stream, spreading over a flat shore, is transformed into an immense 
lake, whose waters beat at the foot of the massive basaltic rock of 
Tacumba, Close at hand is the green-crowned hill Lambare, In 
the distance, winding silently through the plains of the Chaco, 
is the mysteriolts and still unexplored river Pilcomayo, which forms 
the boundary between the Paraguayan and the Argentine Chacos- 

Beyond Lambare, the river banks are dotted by a succession of 
pretty villages surrounded by orange groves, and by fertile bottom 
lands, from which a large quantity of fruit is exported by way of 
Buenos Ayres, Still further down is the Fortress of H umaita, the 
last stronghold of Paraguay carried by the allied forces; and at 
the confluence of Las Tres Bocas or Three Mouths, the Paraguay 
joins the Parana. 

Two important affluents of the Paraguay are the Jejuy and the 
Tebicuary. Each of them in a country less opulent in navigable 
streams would rank in the first class. On the Jejuy is situated the 
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considerable port of San Pedro. The Tebicuary, although navi- 
gable, is secondary in importance to the Jejuy. Vast quantities of 
yerba mate are brought down these rivers in flat-bottomed boats. 

The lakes of Paraguary are numerous. The most important 
is the Upua, 100 square miles in extent, and is drained by the 
Tebicuary. . 

On the Chaco side the principal tributary is the Pilcomayo, 
which has already been mentioned. This important river, which 
rises in Bolivia and falls into the Paraguay, forms the boundary 
line between the Paraguayan and the Argentine Chacos, It is, 
as has been said, almost unexplored. The only accurate informa- 
tion regarding its direction and character, which so far has been 
obtained, is due to the expeditions of Father Patino, in 1791, and 
Lieut, von Nivel, in 1884. Lower down on the same side, the 
Berme^o River comes and empties into the Paraguay, after flow- 
ing a distance of 1,300 miles from its source in the highlands of 
Bolivia. Its course has been frequently explored and accurately 
determined. It is an extremely tortuous stream, but its depth is 
nowhere less than 5 feet. Both the Pilcomayo and the Bermejo 
rivers must some day be great highways of commerce and afford 
an outlet to the Atlantic seaboard for the rich natural resources of 
undeveloped Bolivia. 
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considerable port of San Pedro. The Tebicuary, although navi- 
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yerba mate are brought down these rivers in flat-bottomed boats. 

The lakes of Paraguary are numerous. The most important 
is the Upua, 100 square miles in extent, and is drained by the 
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On the Chaco side the principal tributary is the Pilcomayo, 
which has already been mentioned. This important river, which 
rises in Bolivia and falls into the Paraguay, forms the boundary 
line between the Paraguayan and the Argentine Chacos. It is, 
as has been said, almost unexplored. The only accurate informa- 
tion regarding its direction and character, which so far has been 
obtained, is due to the expeditions of Father Patino, in 1791, and 
Lieut, von Nivel, in 1884. Lower down on the same side, the 
Berme^o River comes and empties into the Paraguay, after flow- 
ing a distance of 1,300 miles from its source in the highlands of 
Bolivia. Its course has been frequently explored and accurately 
determined. It is an extremely tortuous stream, but its depth is 
nowhere less than 5 feet. Both the Pilcomayo and the Bermejo 
rivers must some day be great highways of commerce and afford 
an outlet to the Atlantic seaboard for the rich natural resources of 
undeveloped Bolivia. 
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THE CLIMATE. 

The climate of Paraguay is warm and dry, and not subject to 
sudden variations. There are two seasons, one of which, called 
"summer," begins with October and extends to March, while the 
other, called "winter," begins in April and ends with September, 
As a rule April is the most temperate month of the year. 

The mean temperature of the year is from 75" to 76° Fah- 
renheit. 

The average rainfall is about 5 feet. In 1877 a rainfeU of 
nearly 9 feet was recorded. 

During the longest day the sun shines thirteen hours and thirty- 
four minutes. The shortest day lasts eleven hours and twenty-six 
minutes. 

From observations recorded daily, from 1877 to 1883 it was 
found that in each year there had been almost invariably 79 days 
rainy, 72 cloudy, and 214 clear and bright. 

The Paraguayan winter is very mild. There is scarcely a 
day in that country in which the sun is not warm enough, at noon, 
to cause the people to seek shelter against its rays. But occasion- 
ally there are frosts which often injure the crops,- On an average. 
these frosts occur ten times during the year. In some parts of the 
country ice of considerable thickness is sometimes formed. 
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In regard to the salubrity of Paraguay, Mr. Frank D. Hill, in 
his report above mentioned, says : 

The climate, far from being unwholesome, as is the current opinion in the 
United States, is remarkable for its salubrity. Indeed, Paraguay enjoys a repu- 
tation -as a sanitarium all over this part of South America. The hotels at Asun- 
cion have been crowded all winter with invalids from Buenos Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo. Dr. Stewart, surgeon-general of the Par.aguayan army during the late 
waf, and now British vice-consul at Asuneifin, speaks as follows; 

If the absence of the principal zymotic diseases — yellow fever, typhus and 
typhoid, cholera and dysentery, which are alt more or less endemic, or appear 
epidemically in Brazil and in the RiverPlate — has any relation to climate, then 
that of Paraguay is very highly favored, those diseases being almost unknown 
here. The only diseases which may be considered endemic in certain districts 
are goitre and elephantiasis grcecorum. The former is popularly attributed 10 
the water, and the latter, considered more or less contagious, has hitherto been 
unaccounted for. As for Europeans, they enjoy good health in Paraguay; but 
it is necessary for them to live temperately and to avoid too much exposure to 
the summer heat, although sunstroke is remarkably rare. I think natives suffer 
more from heat than Europeans. Vaccination is made compulsory by law, and 
there is no case of smallpox in the whole country at this moment. Before vacci- 
nation became obligatory, smallpox made great ravages all over the country, 

Mr. Washburn, after a residence of seven years in Paraguay, says that it is 
probably as healthy a country as any in the world. In this judgment I quite 

I have found it impossible to do anything in the way of vital statistics. The 
general impression prevails that the births of males far exceed those of females, 
and this must be so inasmuch as the great preponderance of the female portion 
of the population, noted and commented uppn by all observers just after the 
war, has almost entirely disappeared ; and of the male portion of the population 
a large majority consists of young men born since the suspension of hostilities. 

Mr. Ernest Van Bruyssel (^La RepubHque de Paraguay, Brux- 
elles, 1893), says: 

The climate of Paraguay is both pleasant and healthful. Yellow fever, typhus, 
diphtheria, cholera, and dysentery are unknown in the country. In certain 
districts cases of goitre and elephantiasis occasionally present themselves. Palu- 
dial fevers are rare, though marshes and swamps abound- Europeans are sure 
to enjoy good health if they do not expose themselves too much ir 
thcaction of the sun. The natives suffer from intestinal troubles 
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There are in Paraguay four distinct varieties of soil, each hav- 
ing its own special properties, which may be classed as sand, red 
soil, humus, and black soil. 

The sandy soil is either white or red. The former is the resul- 
tant of the wearing away of the quartz rocks of the great central 
and eastern sierras, and its whiteness is almost dazzling. The lat- 
ter is the detritus of the vast strata of sandstone which constitutes 
the main framework of the country. Upon the former nothing 
can grow, except a few herbs, and consequently it is useless for 
any agricultural purposes. Upon the latter vegetation thrives, and 
vine, leguminous plants, pineapple and other plants vigorously 
grow. 

The white sandy soil is found only in a restricted locality, in 
the region of the Central Parana. But the red one is found in 
several places, and more especially around the capital. 

The second class of soil which has been called red soil, and 
consits of clay and quartz, 65.6; oxide of iron, 18.7; lime, 2.8; and 
miscellaneous substances, among which the carbonate of lithine is 
prominent, 11.6. It is interesting to observe that this red earth 
of Paraguay is peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of the tobacco 
plant, and that both in its chemical composition, as in the quality 
which it imparts to the tobacco which grows on it, it is almost 
identical with the famous red earth of the island of Cuba. 
As in Cuba, this soil is not only peculiarly adapted for the 
cultivation of tobacco, but also for that of maize, cotton, and 
coffee. It maybe called the agricultural soil of the country; and 
it is not infrequent for it to be several yards in depth. 

The third class of soil, which has been named "humus," and 
which lies within the virgin forests of the country, where it has been 
accumulated for innumerable years, is the soil of the greatest fer- 
tility that can ever be found. To make it productive, it is neces- 
sary, however, to bestow upon it a whole year's labor, as the land 
has to be cleared. But the toil will be amply rewarded, as there 
will be no risk of the toiler losing the benefit of his outlay. 
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The fourth and last class of soil, called " black soil," consists of 
alluvial deposits, and possesses the best qualities for briclcmaking. 
When baked it has a nice red color. When mixed with lime as 
a fertilizer, it can be turned into a first-class soil for agricultural 
purposes. It is this kind of soil which prevails through the whole 
of western Paraguay, and the grass which grows on it renders 
cattle-breeding on an extensive scale not only possible but easy 
and greatly profitable. Experimental plantations of sugar cane 
have yielded so far encouraging results. 
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AORICOI-TURAL WEALTH. 

Agriculture is the principal source of wealth for Paraguay. 
The fertility of the greatest part of the Paraguayan soil is almost 
inexhaustible, and abundant crops can be obtained almost by the 
mere scratching of the earth with the rudest of implements. 
Manure is neither used nor needed. Foreign colonists have intro- 
duced improved methods of cultivation, and the crops have 
increased in proportion. 

THE VERBA. 

The yerba, or yerba mate, also called " Paraguayan tea," is the 
chief and most distinctive product of the country. 

The plant from which it is made, or taken, is an evergreen 
bush, resembling in some respects the orange tree, about 8 feet 
high, which grows wild in a large portion of the territory of Para- ■ 
guay, in the Brazilian provinces of Matto-Grosso, Parana, and 
others, and in the Argentine province of Misiones. Its botanical 
name is Ilex paraguayana. It belongs to the Ulinkea family. 

The districts in which this plant abounds are called "yerbales," 
and the most femous of these yerbales are those of ChirigUelo, 
Tacurupyta, Concepci6n, Caaguazu, Tacurupucii, Yuti, and Jesus, 

In the time of the Jesuits this bush was cultivated with care. 
They owned at Santiago a yerba grove, with no less than 20,000 
frees. At present the plant is not cultivated at all. 
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The yerba— that is to say, the commercial article — consists of 
the twigs and leaves of the yerba bush, dried and reduced to 
a kind of coarse powder. An infusion of this powder is used for 
the same purposes as the tea. 

The name of "mate," under which the beverage thus prepared 
is designated, proceeds from the apparatus in which it is prepared, 
consisting of a kind of gourd where the yerba is placed and where 
the hot water is poured upon it, and of a peculiar tube or pipe 
through which the infusion is sipped. 

The ^erba contains nearly one-half of i per cent (045) of caf- 
feine, and 20.88 of cafFeo-tannic acid. It possesses also an aro- 
matic oil, gluten, and a portion of theine. It has not the deli- 
cacy of flavor of the China tea, but has more bitterness and astrin- 
gency. The Paraguayan yerba is considered to be superior to 
that grown elsewhere, and is cheaper than coffee or tea. While 
coffee involves a long process before it can be shipped, yerba can 
be prepared in thirty-six hours. Efforts to introduce it into 
Europe have failed, but it is used by millions of people in Brazil, 
the River Plate countries, Peru, and Bolivia, 

In referring to this point, Consul Shaw says (report of 1891) 
as follows: 

The extent of the forests of the Sociedad Industrial Paraguaya (Paraguayan 
Industrial Company) in the Departments of Concepci6n, San Pedro, San Esta- 
nislao, Igatimi, and Tucurupucfi, consists of 400 square leagues, according to 
titles of purchase under surveys of Real de Oliveira and Santiago Rivas. The 
production for the present year will not be under ;oo,ooo arrobas (the arroba 
is 25 pounds). The entire output of the yerbales for the year 1890 will be 
about 800,000 arrobas, and it is estimated that 1, 000,000 arrobas can be gath- 
ered yearly. The average price for the yerba in the present year is $; per 
arroba. The total production represents a value of $4,000,000. 

The Sociedad Industrial Paraguaya, with 400 square leagues of forest, pro- 
duces nearly 500,000 arrobas. The 1,000,000 arrobas which are calculated as 
the maximum output yearly, should represent, without fear of committing an 
error, the existence of yerbales to the extent of 800 square leagues. Every year 
new ranches are established, and it may be safely stated that the extent of the 
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ynbain, or forests, of Paraguay was 1,000 square leagues at the close of the 
year 189a. 

The following t^lc shows the amount of verba exported since 

1881: 



1881 496,376 621 

l88z 5'8.33i 645 

1883 1 6zz,Soi 776 

'884 j 583.481 r29.35"-2i 

l88s ] 493, 531 616, 913. 75 

[B86 : 442,940 ' ;;3, 675.00 

Mr. E. L, Baker, consul of the United States at Buenos Aires, 
sent, under date of November 30, 1882, to the Secretan,' of State 
of the United States a report bearing specially upon this subject, 
which was published from page 245' to 252 of Consular Report 
No. 28, corresponding to February, 1883. The importance of 
this report justifies its reproduction in fiill in this hand book as 
appendix No. 2. 

SUGAR CANE. 

The sugar cane grows freely; but so far it has been planted as 
thickly as com, and therefore it has not been given space and air 
enough to mature. The yield of saccharine matter is accordingly 
small. The sugar mills of the country generally consist of two 
heavy rollers of hard wood, in a massive timber frame, geared 
together by wooden cogs, set in motion by a pole fastened by 
strips of rawhide to the horns of a yoke of oxen, who are driven 
round in a circle. The cane is passed between these rollers, a 
handful at a time, and the juice thus expressed is strained through 
a coarse cloth and evaporated in an open copper kettle over a fire 
built in the open air. Granulation is seldom achieved. The 
usual product is a thick molasses, which is stored in bags of hide 
until required for use. 
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Consul Hill in his report above cited says: 

Sugar cane is grown in all parts of the Republic, and of all the crops of the 
country it is the surest and most lucrative. The growing of the cane is capable 
of almost indefinite extension, and should be the crop of the future. Three 
varieties give good results, the Sacckarum offUinarum, which is white and very 
sweet; the violet cane of Taiti, which reaches maturity sooner than the others, 
known to the world from having long been cultivated in the English possessions ; 
and lastly a third species, with slender stalk, fluting green, and joints far apart, 
which yields much sugar and has been successfully introduced into the Argentine 
Republic. 

A plantation of sugar cane requires a minimum of work on the part of the 
laborer, as the same plant lasts for a period which varies from five to fifteen 
years, according to the nature of the soil and the kind of nurture. The only 
thing to be done is to weed out the grass at the time when the stems begin to 
show up; nine months after the cane is ready for cutting. Each hectare {ji% 
acres) produces on an average 250 azumbres (l azumbre is equal to half a gallon) 
of molasses, * * • Notwithstanding the excellent quality of the cane, for 
the production of which both the soil and the climate are perfectly adapted, 
500,000 pounds of foreign sugar are annually consumed. * • ♦ 



Tobacco is one of the principal products of the country and 
is cultivated in a!! sections; but the article grown at Luque, 
Itagua, Ita, and Villa Rica is the most highly prized. The 
amount of tobacco exported rose in 1886 to 416,006 arrobas, and 
in 189010615,310. But the amount consumed at home issimply 
enormous, for smoking is universal and indulged in alike by men, 
women, and children. It is not uncommon to sec children just 
able to walk with cigars in their mouths. "Peti-hoby" tobacco, 
which is the original kind cultivated in the time of Dictator Fran- 
cia, is of blue color, and grows mostly at Villa Rica, It is gen- 
erally kept for home use. " Peti-para " tobacco, which is the name 
given to the seed recently introduced from Cuba, is yellow and 
constitutes the article chiefly sold for exportation. Analysis has 
shown that the first-named variety contains 3 per cent of nicotine, 
while the other has 6 per cent. Another variety of Havana 
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used is imported. Five years are required beftwe the first crop 
can be gathered. 

RUBBER. 

The manga ice, or India rubber tree, grows abundantly in Ac 
northern part of Paraguay. It yields an article of excellent 
quality. 

TEXTILE PLANTS. 

Paraguay produces many fibrous materials of great commercial 
value. Prominent among these is the " caraguata," which grows 
spontaneously in every part of the Republic. The fibrous sub- 
stance is in the long, thick leaves, and not in the bark, as in the 
jute and ramie. The leaves of the plant are armed at every point 
with sharp-pointed needles, which render them difficult to handle. 
Experiments made in the preparation of the fiber for the market 
with machinery constructed in the Provinces of Arroyos and 
Esteros seem on the point of success. The caraguata is diought 
by some to equal the Indian jute. At present the colony at San 
Bernardino has 20 cuadras planted with it. Consul Shaw says 
that the interest awakened in England, France, and Germany by 
this product makes it merit most serious study, and that there is 
no possible doubt that the best results would be obtained if the 
product could be worked with competent hands and proper ma- 
chinery. 

FRUITS. 

On account of its soil, climate, and rainfall Paraguay is a coun- 
try admirably adapted for raising fruit. The soil is porous and 
light, the climate belongs to the same isothermal belt as Naples, 
Malaga, Barcelona, and Algiers, whose fruits are celebrated, and 
the rainiall is abundant, averaging nearly 6 feet per annum. There 
is nevertheless considerable room for improvement in the methods 
of growing, pruning, transplanting, etc. 
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Says Consul Hill : 



Oranges. — In any enumeration of the fruits of Paraguay the orange natu- 
rally comes first, for this country almost merits the name of a land of orange 
treea and groves. Orange groves form the background of every view ; every 
town is buried in their luxuriant foliage, and they grow wild in every forest. 
The planting of this tree was introduced by the Jesuit Fathers, and being pro- 
duced without nurture, from the seed which were scattered in all directions by 
the birds, their dissemination has become universal. Millions of oranges rot 
on the ground every year for want of roads and means of transit to bring them 
to market. From April, when'the fruit matures, to October the river boats carry 



great quantities to Buenos Ayres every trip, half a m 
up on the deck. They are delivered on board (wome 
in baskets perched on their heads) at $3.50 per 5,001 
shipment of oranges last year aggregated 50,000,000 

The Paraguay orange is of large size and has a ric 
to bear at six years, and produces fruit for ten years, 
wild. 

The exports for the ten years from 1881 to 1890 



n frequently being piled 
nd children bearing them 
It is estimated that the 



;h flavor. The tree begins 
The bitter orange grows 
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Grapes. — The grape is indigenous to Paraguay, and was suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the time of the Jesuits, though, on account 
of the extreme moisture of the climate, it is liable to rot. There 
are now no vineyards worthy of the name in Paraguay. 

Bananas, etc. — The banana thrives in Paraguay. The hot sum- 
mers bring it to perfection. The chirimoya, papa, cactus fig, nis- 
pero, pomegranate, cacao, quince, plum, pear, peanut, and peach, 
all grow in the red soil. In addition to the fruits named there are 
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3 minitvr of rxcritrnc nati^ve fruits, known by their Gas^mi 
rtanics. whir.h ir is unnecessary to repeat.. Warennelons aid can- 
r^icMipes grow Weil everywhere; 



(>nr ^frAt umTcr. at wealrh tor Paraguay coreists of its forests 
of rare anfl valuable woods, many of them posseting durabtiity 
and prwe/s of resistance 3uch aa no European woods can equaL 

Say.* ('oftsul Hill: 

The ver^ n^iTi<-i of Mim* ot' these trees, whlcli eiiiC in vaac numbers in the 
vr^n tViT(«cs of the rounrrr, are comparitiielj unknown, eiccpt co botamscs. 
T'liif ffiiiimerar'n'm includsi ji dilferetit kiods of cimber epecialiy suitable for 
hM",'„iirijj puf^wyic^, 69 medifinal, 43 ornamental, 15 dyeing, jS fruit, and 3 
nbrous tree? snd plane?, A large number of ttese trees wiU rink wEicn tfacown 
ir.;rt fKe w^ter, TtkC aierage grarity jj -o pounds per foot. Id craosporting 
iVifi* wood* (o market they are floated, supported by cedar laft^ Diewoods 
r4 te^, yf How, violet and blue are found m large numben ; alio eicellent barks 
fi't fjnninsr. Re«inout irec« and ihtubs for vamiihing, wild vanilla, and gum 
Ittt'i ^rovf in great niimhcri. The quebracho and campay arc shipped abroad 
f(>r irfnning and folonng. 

CATTLE AND STOCK RAISING. 

Cartlc-raising is vrry profitable. Experienced cattle men esd- 
niatc tlic annual increase at 50 per cent. At the close of the war 
itir country was nearly depleted of homed cattle. The number 
awTffaincd in likjo was over 860,000, and in 1888 exceeded a 
million. On account of the better quality of grass and the 
almmlance of shelter, cattle fatten more quickly and attain a 
(^rratrr weight in ]'araf;uay than in Argentine territory. Improved 
hrictls arr Ix-ing crossed upon the original Spanish stock. There 
has also iMcn a large increase in sheep-raising, which numbered 
U.(k>0 in 1877 and 77*500 in 1890. Horses and mules thrive, 
but the climate is not adapted to hogs, on account of the extreme 
hrat. 
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In 1S86 there were 729,766 horned cattle in Paraguay. The greater pan of 
these were imported from the Argentine provinces of Corrientes and Encre Rios 
and the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. Formerly this was the leading 
Industry, and Paraguay has undoubtedly great natural advantages as a cattle- 
raising country. A yoke of oxen for the plow is worth $40; a milch cow, $15 
to J25 ; a horse, $1 ; to $25 ; a riding horse (or town, $60 to $80. 

In 1886, 44,246 head of cattle, 18,441 horses, 1,599 mules, and 710 sheep 
and goats were imported from abroad. 

The subjoined table shows the increase in stock for 1877, 1886, 
and 1896: 



DeSCTiplion. 
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The recuperation in this industry has been quite remarkable, 
considering that out of the large number of stock in the country 
before the war not more than 15,000 were left in 1870, and that 
little or no attention has been paid to cultivating breeds. The 
best lands for stock-raising are in Misiones, San Pedro, Concep- 
cion, and the Chaco. 

Says Consul Hill: 

The cheapness of the lands should be considered a great advantage to the 
stock-raiser. While land is worth from $15,000 to $40,000 a square league, 
in the neighboring Argentine provinces of Entre Rios, Santa Ff , and Corrientes, 
excellent land, well watered and wooded, with fine, nutritious grasses, and 
■ admirably adapted in every way for stock-raising can be bought in Paraguay for 
$5,000 or $6,000 a league. If the comer has not means or inclination to 
purchase lands, he may rent them at a nominal rale. A law was passed in 1 880 
by which Government lands can be leased for $60 a league. No trouble would 
be experienced in leasing large bodies of land from private parties. Another 
advantage is that the severe frosts and long droughts of the Argentine Republic 
are unknown here. Comparing the prices of land per league, it should be said 
that the Paraguayan league contains but 4,^00 acres, whereas the Argentine 
league contains 6,67 1 acres. 
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a number of excellent native fruits, known by their Guarani 
names, which It is unnecessary to repeat. Watermelons and can- 
teloupes grow well everywhere: 



One great source of wealth for Paraguay consists of its forests 
of rare and valuable woods, many of them possessing durability 
and powers of resistance such as no European woods can equal. 

Says Consul Hill: 

The very names of some of these trees, which exist in vast numbers in the 
virgin forests of the country, are comparatively unknown, except to botanists. 
The enumeration includes 51 differenl: kinds of timber especially suitable for 
building purposes, 69 medicinal, 43 ornamental, 1 5 dyeing, 38 fruit, and 8 
fibrous trees and plants. A large number of these trees will sink when thrown 
into the water. The average gravity is 70 pounds per foot. In transporting 
these woods to market they are floated, supported by cedar rafts. Dyewoods 
of red, yellow, violet and blue are found in large numbers ; also excellent barks 
for tanning. Resinous trees and shrubs for varnishing, wild vanilla, and gum 
trees grow in great numbers. The quebracho and campay are shipped abroad 
for tanning and coloring, 

CATTLE AND STOCK RAISING, 

Cattle-raising is very profitable. Experienced cattle men esti- 
mate the annual increase at 50 per cent. At the close of the war 
the country was nearly depleted of homed cattle. The number 
ascertained in 1890 was over 860,000, and in 1888 exceeded a 
million. On account of the better quality of grass and the 
abundance of shelter, cattle fatten more quickly and attain a 
greater weight in Paraguay than in Argentine territory. Improved 
breeds are being crossed upon the original Spanish stock. There 
has also been a large increase in sheep-raising, which numbered 
6,600 in 1877 and 77,500 in 1890. Horses and mules thrive,^ 
but the climate is not adapted to hogs, on account of the extreme 
heat. 
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In 1886 there were 729,766 horned cattle in Paraguay. The greater part of 
these were imported from the Argentine provinces of Corrientes and Entre Rios 
and the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. Formerly this was the leading 
industry, and Paraguay has undoubtedly great natural advantages as a cattle- 
raising country. A yoke of oxen for the plow is worth $40; a milch cow, $15 
to $15; a horse, $15 to $25; a riding horse for town, $60 to $80. 

In 18S6, 44,246 head of caitle, 18,441 l^oi'^cs, 1,599 mules, and 710 sheep 
and goats were imported from abroad. 

The subjoined table shows the increase in stock for 1877, 1886, 
and 1890: 
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The recuperation in this industry has been quite remarkable, 
considering that out of the large number of stock in the country 
before the war not more than 15,000 were left in 1870, and that 
little or no attention has been paid to cultivating breeds. The 
best lands for stock-raising are in Misiones, San Pedro, Concep- 
cion, and the Chaco. 

Says Consul Hill: 

The cheapness of the lands should be considered a great ac 
stock-raiser. While land is worth from $i;.ooo 10 $40,000 ; 
in the neighboring Argentine provinces of Entre Rios, Santa F6, 
excellent land, well watered and wooded, with fine, nutritic 
admirably adapted in every way for stock-raising can be bought 
$5,000 or $6,000 a league. If the comer has not means o; 
purchase lands, he may rent them at a nominal rale. A law wa 
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by which Government lands can be leased for $60 a league. No trouble would 
be experienced in leasing large bodies of land from private parties. Another 
advantage is that the severe frosts and long droughts of the Argentine Republic 
are unknown here. Comparing the prices of land per league, it should be said 
that the Paraguayan league contains but 4,500 acres, whereas the Argentine 
league contains 6,671 acres. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 

Owing to various causes, the full enumeration of which does 
not find a proper place in this handbook, the Paraguayan nation 
has not as yet been ab!e to reach that degree of progress, as for as 
manufacturing industries are concerned, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, it mi^t have attained without difficulty. Few coun- 
tries in the New World can be found where raw material capable 
of being used Ibr manufacturing purposes is as abundant and 
excellent as it is in Paraguay, and few also can claim with better 
reason than that Republic to have devoted its attention to this 
important business at an earlier period of its history. 

When, in the year 1609, the Spanish Crown turned practically 
into the hands of the Society of Jesus the pacification of Paraguay 
and the administration of the govemment of that portion, at that 
time so vast and important, of the Spanish dominions, great efibrts 
were made by the illustrious missionaries not only for the educa- 
tion of the natives, by founding schools and reducing the Guarani 
language to a written idiom, but also for rendering them proficient 
in agriculture, architecture, and many of the arts of civilized life. 
The aim of the Jesuit fathers was to secure, as far as practicable, 
that everything needed jn the country could be manufectured at 
home and cease to be imported from abroad. 

All that has been left of those days, miraculously escaping the 
ravages of war and other calamities, from the magnificent Para- 
guayan churches, sumptuous monuments in more than one respect 

30 
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of architecture and sculptural ornamentation, to the marvelous 
Paraguayan lace, which is called in the native language nanduti 
(cobweb), on account of its exceedingly fine texture, all done by 
the natives under the intelligent direction of the Jesuit fathers, 
bears testimony to this assertion,* 

The Paraguayan people saw their soil strewn in those days with 
magnificent orange groves, splendid yerbales and iarms of all 
descriptions, and with iactories of various kinds, which gave them 
work and contributed to their welfere. 

All of this was done away with by the misfortunes which, in the 
course of time, befell Paraguay, especially the disastrous war of 
1 865 to 1 870, which reduced the Republic to the mere wreck of a 
nation, although placing its people at the same heroic level as the 
Greeks of Marathon ^nd Thermopyl^, But now that the internal 
quiet of the nation is fully assured, and those who arc in charge 
of the Government are aroused to the importance of bringing 
foreign capital, liberal inducements are accorded to those who 
engage in manu&cturing pursuits, the manuiacturing business of 
the country, not less than its agriculture and everything else, has 
considerably brightened and increased. 

In 1887 there were in Paraguay 1,198 fectories of all kinds, 
with an aggregate working capital of $4,550,000, and giving 
employment to 2,600 persons. 

COTTON AND WOOLEN FABRICS. 

The manuiactures of the country consist chiefly of cotton and 
woolen febrics which the people use not only for underclothing, but 
also for dresses of both men and women. The spinning of the 

•TTie first printing office in the whole La Plata region waslbconc establiShed bj- ihe 
Jesuits at tbeir chief settlement in 170Z. The}* subsequently established others at Can- 
delaria, Loreto, Santa Maria, San Francisco, and other localities. The greatest number 
of the books printed in these establishments were printed in the Goaiani language, and 
consisted of grammars and vocabularies of the same language, and of translations into 
it from the Spapish. 
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indigenoas cotton— probablT the mast ancient an among tfaem — 
is pertofined with tbc distalS^ a slender spindle ot~ wood twiried 
between the finger and thomb of ibe rig^t hand as tbe fiber is diswn 
out fiom a tuit held in ibe letL The ibiead tbus manulactuTrd 
is remaikably fine. e\~en, and strong. It is made inlo cloth in an 
equally patrianrhal bshioo. Weavers travel aiound the countni' 
with tbdr looms, and tteqnendr may be seen at work in the open 
air. tbe wntp-mller hanging Imm a hnngfi and balanced with sinncs 
as weights, while other stones, suspended bv thongs of hide, raise 
ghe pedals. The thick woolen ponchos and saddle cloths woven 
by the natives are produced by methods quite as simple. The 
waip is wound oA'er a wooden toame. and a tough boat-tdiaped 
wooden shutlle is passed in and out of the thieads. But in diis 
way dScctive patterns are made. generaSiy in black and white, or 
in a line biue Jerivcii liom the native indigo, and K>r duiabilitj 
tbese ciochs are not to be surpassed. 

Towels and other boujehoiJ arricSes of similar nature, made rtf 
native materials, are manulQctured at .Anga and some ocher places. 

The celebrated lace, which, owing to the simiiairir}- ot its tex- 
ture wiirh that ot the cobweb, his. a> stjteJ above, been called 
"nand-aii." is made by the women ol the «x>!^::itTV", with ojtton and 
other ver\" rtne itbers ol' native pjants. HanJkerchieti and odier 
articles made ol this Ijre have attracted, whenever exhibited, in 
Europe and .America, the gteatesi atrention. This lace is as srtft 
and lujtrous as the richest silk, and is practically indestructible. 
Some ot the designs are esceedingSv beauriliil. President Solano 
Lopez had one chamber in his pauce h'.tr:g wi:h pattern; ot dus 
bee ot' the lines: class, on abjckgnjunj ot crimson sadci. tastcncd 
with cSamrs ot goiJ. 
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Consul Baker, in his report cited elsewhere, says as follows : 

The most remarkable industry in Paraguay, however, is the manufacture of 
lace. It is a specialty of the country, entirely in the hands of the Paraguayan 
women, and finds a ready sale in all parts of South America. The skill which 
they display with the needle is wonderful, the art being another remnant of the 
lessons taught by the Jesuits, The specimens of edging, inserting, lace hantl- 
Icerchiefs, worked chemises, head-gear, mantillas, curtains, shawls, tidies, sofa- 
backs, and even hammocks, which these women sell at very moderate rates, would 
in any other country in the world eommand exorbilam prices. 

MANUFACTURE OF WINE AND BEER. 

Wine has been manufactured in Paraguay ever since the days 
of the Jesuits. The wine which was then made and called "vino 
de la Cruz" is said to have been excellent. 

The last published reports contain the statement that two brew- 
eries have been recently established anJ are doing good business. 



Cana is the name given in Paraguay to a native rum of strong 
quality, which, like the one called in Cuba " aguardiente de cana," 
is obtained from the fermentation of the juice of the sugar cane, 
either before being cooked or after having been reduced by the 
action of the fire to the thickness of a heavy sirup. The fermented 
liquid is then distilled. 

Primitive stills for making cana can be found in almost every 
village of Paraguay, The retorts are gwierally made of earthen- 
ware, and the operations as often as not are performed by women. 
The results obtained are generally satisfectory, and very seldom 
it is seen that the cana of one plant of the country is not uniform 
in alcoholic strength and other qualities to the cana of all other 
sections. 

Many of said distilleries are now being conducted b^ French 
people, who have introduced the Egrot system of stills and con- 
siderably improved the methods of fabrication. 
Bull. S4 3 
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It must be said in connection with this distillation business 
that considerable attention is iSow being given to the manufacture 
of cordials and other liquors. Wherever oranges grow it is pos- 
sible to make bitters ; but the country has also a great variety of 
aromatic plants, as the yerba, the guavira-mi, the ipabosy, the pine- 
apple, and many other herbs and fruits are successfully used for 
flavoring liquors, which are manufactured in large quantities, and 
which in quality are far superior to those imported from France, 
The extraction of rich essentes, both from oranges and other 
fruits, flowers, and leaves, which find a ready market in Europe, 
is another brancli of the distilling industry. Only one American 
is said to be engaged there in this business. 



The manufacture of sugar is a very promising industry in Para- 
guay, but has received no more attention than is necessary for the 
home consumption. It is calculated that 2% acres of land can 
ptoduce in Paraguay, without any effort, 30 tons of sugar cane, 
which may yield in the proportion of 154 gallons of juice per 
ton, if the canes are passed through an iron mill, moved either by 
horses or oxen. If the canes are passed through the ordinary 
wooden trapiche the quantity of juice will be reduced to 110 
gallons per ton. Should steam engines be used, as in Cuba and 
in other places, the amount of juice obtained would be very large. 
Most of the juice is usei to manufacture cana. 

MANUFACTURE OF CIGARS AND CICARETTES. 

The excellent quality of the Paraguayan tobacco, and the habit 
of smoking, which universally prevails at Paraguay, have given 
great impulsion to the manufiicture of cigars and cigarettes. 

The fiVst cigar factory ever established in Paraguay was estab- 

. lished in the eighteenth century by Capt. Garcia Rodriguez Fran9a, 

the lather of the famous dictator, who passed into history under 
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the name of Dr. Francia. Now there are a great many scattered 
through the whole country, but the most important are those 
established at Asuncion and Villa Rica. 

It is estimated that the average consumption of tobacco in 
Paraguay is at the rate of three-fourths of an ounce per day. 

TANNERIES. 

The tanning industry is carried on in Paraguay to a considerable 
extent. Tanneries are numerous. The people use for this pur- 
pose the barks of many trees, such as the quebracho^ the curupuay, 
and others, which abound in the country, and contain a large 
quantity of tannic acid. But the methods and processes in use 
seem to be less advanced, and therefore less productive of good 
result than elsewhere in Europe or the United States of America. 
Mr. Bourgade La Dardye remarks: 

It is strange for the European people not to have taken advantage o( the 
opportunities which Paraguay offers in [his respect, and undertaken there on a 
large scale the tanning business, which can not fail to 



Consul Baker, in his report above cited on Paraguay, of De- 
cember 15, 1883, says in regard to this point as follows: 

A few years ago Messrs. S. B, Hale & Co., American merchants of Buenos 
Aires, who own an extensive tract of land a few leagues above Asuncion on the 
Paraguay River, undertook the preparation of fiber, not only for roping and 
cordage, but also for woven goods, from a native Paraguayan plant called card- 
guatd, a species of aloes, 1 believe, which grows spontaneously in that part of 
the country. The tests which were made by experts from the United States 
were entirely satisfactory, the fiber being equal, if, indeed, not superior to any 
that is produced in the world. * * * There is a future for this filier equal 
to that which manila enjoys. 



The same report says in regard to pottery: 

The exceedingly fine quality of the clays of Paraguay has long been known. 
Indeed, almost from time immemorial the natives have produced a variety of red 
earthenware, consisting of water jars, crocks, pitchers, basins, piping, drMn-tiles, 
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roofing-tiles, flooring-tiles, bricks, etc, all liand made, whose beauty is remark- 
able and whose durability is almost marvelous. They have found a ready sale 
not only at home, but in all the neighboring countries. Last year, well-known 
parlies from England, with a large capital at their disposal, brought out all the 
necessary machinery for embarking in this business upon an extensive scale ; and, 
while in Paraguay I visited their works at AraguS, a station on the railway, about 
20 miles from Asuncion, The industry promises to he a most important one for 
Paraguay. 

The potteries of Ita produce some very curious and excellent 
articles. 

MISCELLANEOUS." 

There are in Paraguay manufactures of soap, Italian pastes 
(macaroni, vermicelli, etc.), artificial ice, matches, and other arti- 
cles. 

Gum elastic or India rubber is manufactured from the sap of a 
tree, very abundant in the country, called "manga-ice." The 
article is of excellent quality. In Villa de San Pedro this indus- 
try is carried on to a considerable extent, but in a way rather 
primitive. "With the investment of a little capital," says Consul 
Baker, "this might become a valuable addition to the manufac- 
tures of the nation, as the demand for the article abroad always 
insures a ready market." 

Some years ago all the flour consumed in the country was 
imported from the Argentine Republic. Now many mills have 
been established and flour is exported to Brazil. One mill at La 
Asuncion, belonging to a Frenchman named Seguier, yielded in 
1887 14,000 cwt. of flour, and 18,200 in 1888. 
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POPULATION, IMMIGRATION, AND COLONIZATION. 

According to an official census, the accuracy of which has been 
occasionally disputed, the population of Paraguay in 1857 was 
1,337,439 inhabitants. As the first census taken in 1775, during 
the days of the Spanish rule, gave only 97 1480 inhabitants, the 
conclusion has to be reached that the increase of the population 
in that country during a period of eighty-two years, if the above 
figures are correct, was 1,239,959 inhabitants, or a little over 15,121 
per year. This progress was stopped, however, by the disastrous 
war of 1 865- 1 870, when Paraguay had to contend with the united 
forces of Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and the Republic of 
Uruguay, and sacrificed, in proportions never heard of before in 
modern times, the greatest part of her children. The census 
taken in 1873, perhaps exaggerated, as has been charged, but 
official, gave no more than 221,079 inhabitants for the whole 
country, out of whom only 28,746 were men, and no more than 
106,254 women over 15 years of age. 

In March, 1887, another official census, also said to be imper- 
fect, was taken, and it gave a population of 329,645 inhabitants 
without counting 60,000 semicivilized Indians, nor of course the 
uncivilized ones, who are supposed to number 70,000, if not more. 

Out of the said total of Paraguayans in 1886, 1 10,280 were men 
and 153,471 were women. At present the number of inhabitants 
is calculated to be 430,000. 
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This population can be distributed into five different groups, as 
follows : 

(1) Pure whites, who are mostly immigrants, or descendants 
of immigrants settled in the country during the last thirty years. 
It is stated that the foreign element consists of about 5,000 Argen- 
tines, 2,000 Italians, 740 Germans, 500 French, 400 Swiss, 321 
Spaniards, 198 Uruguayans, 116 Portuguese, 100 English, ^^^ 
Austrians, and about 200 of other nationalities. Americans are 
said to be only 13. 

(2) Pure Indians, who chiefly belong to three races, namely, 
the Guaranis, the Payaguas, and the Agaccs. The Guaranis, 
especially, form a superior race, which mingles easily with the white 
people and adapts itself without great eifort to Christian civilization. 

At El Chaco, or western Paraguay, there are several tribes in 
an absolute uncivilized condition, the most notable among them 
being the Guanas, the Ubayaes, the Tobas, the Guaycurias, the 
Avipones, and the Lenguas. The latter, perhaps, ar^ the only 
ones not hostile to the white man. 

(3) Pure negroes, who are few in number and were introduced 
in the country since the days of the Spanish rule. 

(4) Mestizos, or the offspring of the mixture of white and 
Indian. 

(5) Mulattos, or the children of white and negro, or of Indian 
and negro. 

In Paraguay, no more nor less than in all the other nations of 
Central and South America, the future of the country depends 
upon the increase of its population and the possibility to take 
advantage thereby of the resources which nature, with a prodigal 
hand, has lavished upon its soil. Therefore it is not surprising for 
anyone to see the efforts of the Government and the individual 
patriotism to be always turned into that direction, and give the 
subjects of immigration and colonization the utmost care and 
attention. 
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The last President of the Republic, Senor Don Juan G. Gon- 
zalez, in his message of April i, 1893, to the National Congress, 
expressed himself as follows: 

The current of immigration is weak if compared with the- advantages which 
the councry offers and with the need of labor in which we are. 

The number of immigrants arrived in 1892 was 1,723. Most of them were 
agriculturists, and many paid theic fare. All have found at once remunerative 
work, but the greatest number have preferred to settle in the colonies. 

The development of immigration will always be slow, as long as the transpor- 
tation of the immigrants from their own countries to the territory of the Repub- 
lic is not paid by us. Immigration does not lose its character of voluntary 
because the Government at the request of the European immigrant pays his fate. 
To expect from the workman, the agriculturist, or any other person belonging 
to the laboring class of Europe, who, pressed by the necessity of leaving his 
home, comes here and takes advantage of our most hospitable and liberal coloni- 
zation law to look for work and in pursuit of welfare or fortune, to possess 
sufficient means to pay for his transportation to our soil, is to condemn ourselves 
to see immigration develop itself very slowly, and put off without reason the 
increase of the population and of the national wealth. 

More than large numbers, we need that class of immigrants which is useful to 
the country. And it is for this reason that the Minister of Foreign Relations 
decided in 1891, that free tickets should be furnished, then and thereafter, to all 
immigrants who should prove by certificates issued in their respective countries 
that they are agriculturists by occupation. 

I believe that we must, as tar as our resources may permit, promote immi- 
gration both by making new concessions and by incurring new expenses, and that 
we must not feel discouraged, in the least, for the little success which is said 
to have been obtained in the establishment of colonies and in our efforts to 

We must remember that whatever is spent for this purpose, if spent honestly 
and intelligently, is in reality invested at rates of great profit for the future. 

The appropriations made on the 5th of October ultimo, have enabled the 
Executive to support the colonics in existence, and to establish new ones, in well- 
selected places, and in close proximity to good means of communication, thus 
enabling the colonists to bring to the market, easily and at small expense, the 
products of their industry. 

During the year 1892 the following colonies have been established, either by 
the Government or by private enterprise, namely: The Catorce de Mayo, a 
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colony establisheil at Villa Rica, where a large plantation of rami£ has already 
been started; the Guillcrmo Tell, a colony on the Upper Parani, established or 
public lands, granted for this purpose by the Government to Dr. Moses Bertoni ; 
the Santa Clara, a colony established in the province, or department, of Caaz- 
apa, * * • and the Nucva Australia, a colony established on a tract of land 
in the department of Caazapa and Mbocayaty, granted to the Australian Col- 
onization Company. * * * 

In regard to the colonies formerly established, I must say that they are flour- 
ishing and are progressing daily. 

Villa Hayes has acquired such conditions of life and self-support as to permit 
the Executive, in compliance with a provision of the colonization law, to create 
there a municipal corporation and an office of justice of the peace. 

The President Gonzalez Colony astonishes the traveler for the degree of 
progress it has made in such a short time, thanks to the fertility of the soil and 
the special agricultural ability of its inhabitants. A village with an active com- 
merce has already been established within its limits. 

1 myself have had occasion to contemplate in that place, yesterday a desert 
and now a flourishing colony, the gratifying spectacle of hundreds of European 
colonists of all races and nationalities living in peace and perfect harmony with 
the native element, accommodating themselves to our national habits and sing- 
ing the national anthems upon the arrival there of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic. I then experienced a great satisfaction because I saw there the fruit- 
ful germs of the future greatness of our country. i 

Let us convince ourselves that voluntary immigration will not reach the 
boundaries of our territory unless it is guided by the hand of the nation and 
attracted by liberal concessions. 

Colonization by private enterprise will always follow the official one, if the 
latter is successful. 

These patriotic words of the President seem to merely re-echo 
the universal feeling of the country. The eagerness with which 
the Paraguayan people have undertaken the construction of great 
public works, especially railroads, and the concession to Europeans 
and other emigrants almost untold facilities to come to Paraguay 
and take advantage of its wealth, are sufficient to prove it. 

Great attention has been paid also to cause the country to be 
known both in Europe and in America, as no one doubts that as 
soon as the capabilities of Paraguay are fully recognized in the 
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European and other markets, ample means will be secured to 
undertake all kinds of useful works, and to supply the country 
with all that is reqilired for its progress. 

The following are the advantages accorded to immigrants by 
the Government of Paraguay : 

(1) A free passage to families of agriculturists from any 
European port of embarkation to Montevideo, and thence to 
Asuncion. 

(2) Direct conveyance from Europe of all luggage intrusted 
to the Paraguayan consul at the port of embarkation, which saves 
reshipment and customs dues at Montevideo. 

(3) Free board and lodging at the "Immigrants Home" at 
Asuncion during five days after arrival ; and free conveyance of 
the immigrants and of their luggage to their ultimate destina- 
tion. 

Agricultural implements, tools, seeds, furniture, linen, and 
clothing, as also one sporting rifle for each male immigrant, are 
admitted free, without the payment of customs dues. 

(4) A freehold allotment of 16 cuadras (30 acres) is granted 
to each femily on the conditions stated below. 

, (5) Each femily located upon an allotment of one of the Gov- 
ernment colonies receives, gratis, all the agricultural implements 
needed, seeds for the first year, a milk cow with its calf, and one 
or two draft oxen, 

(6) Immigrants who desire to enjoy these advantages are 
required to work during five years upon their allotment. On the 
expiration of this period they will receive a title deed of the free- 
hold of their land, as also certificates entitling them to the owner- 
ship of the animals supplied to them. Until these five years have 
expired they can neither part with their land nor with the animals 
referred to. 

(7) Each family installed upon an allotment on the conditions 
stated above, shall be entitled to select three additional allot- 
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ments of similar extent, on payment of i dollar, or 4 shillings, a 
cuadra (2 shillings 2 pence an acre). 

(8) In addition to these advantages, each family distinguished 
for its industry or knowledge of agriculture shall be entitled to 
one Of two additional allotments as 3 premium. Government will 
likewise pay a reward of $10 in gold (^2) for every thousand 
fruit trees planted during the first six years' occupancy. 

(y) Colonists are exempt from the payment of alt direct taxes 
for a term of ten years, beginning with the day of their being 
placed in the possession of their allotment. 

Similar conditions have been conceded with reference to agri- 
cultural families who desire to settle in the Government colony of 
President Gonzalez, which lies on the railway connecting Asun- 
cion with Encamacion. This colony covers an area of 12 square 
leagues of hilly ground, well wooded, and traversed by numerous 
rivulets. The allotments have an area of 16 cuadras (30 acres) 
each. Each agricultural iamily can purchase two of these allot- 
ments at the rate of 1 peso flierte a cuadra, or by paying double 
that sum in ten equal annual installments. The colonists are 
likewise required to pay a surveyor's fee, which is not, however, 
to exceed 4 pesos fiierte a lot. 

Families distinguished for their industry and good conduct may 
be permitted to acquire up to five allotments, 

A family, which, in the course of two years, plants or sows 16 
cuadras, is granted an additional lot of 32 cuadras. 

An agricultural family is to consist of at least a husband and 
his wife; but bachelors of good repute may also be admitted to 
the benefits of colonists. Outsiders, after they have been working 
in the colony as laborers during six months, will be entitled to the 
same privileges. 

Each family is supplied on its demand with a saw, a grindstone, 
a bench ax for each male, a hatchet, a shovel, a cutlass and spade 
for each working member of the family, a milch cow with a calfi 
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two draft oxen with ■ harness, and a plow. These articles will 
be charged cost price, and are to be paid for in three installments, 
beginning two years after the arrival of the colonists. 

Seed for the first year is supplied gratis. 

The administrative aufhority of the colony will open a store 
and supply butcher's meat at cost prices. Colonists are not per- 
mitted to open stores until after five years' residence. 

Incapable colonists may be removed on paymentof compensa- 
tion for improvements which they may have effected. 

The colonists are entitled to the rewards offered by an Act 
of December 20, 1890, for agricultural and industrial progress. 
These rewards amount annually to 200,000 pesos, and are in- 
tended to encourage the cultivation of tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, bananas, pineapples, maize, rice, manioc, 
lucerne, ramie, and groundnuts, as well as the establishment of 
sugar mills, distilleries, sawmills, oil mills, cigar manu&ctorie etc. 

Further inftjrmation on questions connected with these colonies 
is to be obtained from the Consuls of Paraguay in the respective 
ports, or from the Olcina de Informacion y Cannes, Asunci6n. A 
circular of this "Oficina," dated November 24, 1891, warns per- 
sons not practically acquainted with agricultural operations against 
coming to Paraguay, and points out that the advantages held out 
to colonists are intended only for "families of agriculturists." 

For information in regard to the acquisition of land in the vast 
territories granted to London bondholders, application should be 
made to the secretary of the Anglo-Paraguayan Land Company. 
New Broad Street Buildings, London, E. C. 

The Paraguayan land law of 1885 and the law of agricultural 
rewards of 1890, which have been and continue to be an important 
fector in the development of the country, are printed at the end 
of this handbook as Appendix No. 3. 

The land-tax law passed in 1891 and the rules and regulations 
enacted in 1892 to carry the provisions of that law into effect are 
also given as Appendix No. 4. 

Dqit,zeclbvG00<^lc 
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By a survey made officially, in 1870, the lands were divided 
as follows: Public, 73,340 square miles; mountains and forests, 
27,000 square miles; private, 15,360 square miles; yerbaies, 5,040 
square mites; arable, 42,600 square miles; total, 88,700 square 
miles. Since that time up to the end of 1891 no re-survey has 
been made. 
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Chapter IX. 



The old popular division of Paraguay proper into La Capital 
and La Campana (the capital and the country or the rural sec- 
tion), although no longer recognized Hy law, practically remains 
in use. The Paraguayan territory is divided for the puqjoses of 
government into 83 circumscriptions called " Departments " 
(Departamentos), which in their turn are subdivided jnto "can- 
tons" {cantonei). But for the purposes of politics, or legislation, 
these 83 departments are grouped together and distributed into 
24. districts, or Distritos, also called Distritos electorates. The 
Capital \\3S -^ districts, called (1) Encarnacion and Lambare, (2) 
Catedral and Recoleta, (3) San Roque and Trinidad. 

The Campana has 21 districts, as follows: 

(1) The First District, which consists of the Departments of 
Villa Concepcion and Horqueta. 

(2) The Second District, formed by the Departments of Villa 
de San Pedro, Villa del Rosario, Tacuaty, Lima, Union, Itacu- 
rubi del Rosario, and San Estanislao. 

(3) The Third District, consisting of the Departments of Arro- 
yos y Esteros, Emboscada, Altos, Atira, Caacupe, and Tobati, 

(4) The Fourth District, formed by the Departments of Firi- 
bebuy, Barreno Grande, and Caraguatay. 

(5) The Fifth District, which consists of the Departments of 
I'a-" vwhi de la Cordillera, Vallenzuela, Ibitimi, and San Jose. 
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(6) The Sixth District, ibnned by the DepaitiBents of Ajos, 

Carayao, San Joaquin, and Caagoa^fiL 

("J) The Seventh District, formed br the Department of Villa 
Rica. 

(H) The Eighth District, formed by the Departments oi Ubo- 
cayari, Yataity, Ihaty, and Itape. 

(<)) The Ninth District, consisting of the Departments of 
Ihacaguazu, Caazapa, and San Juan Nepomuceno. 

('lO) The Tenth District, formed by the Departments of Yut)-, 
Bobi, and San Pedro del Parana. 

(11) The Eleventh District, formed by the Departments of 
Villa Er>camaci6n, Jesus y Trinidad, Carmen del Parana, and 
San Cosme. 

( 1 2) The Twelfth District, which embraces the Departments 
of Santa Rosa, Misioncs dc San Ignacio, Santa Maria, Santiago. 
San Miguel y Villa Florida, and San Juan Bautista. 

O3) The Thirteenth District, consisting of the Departments of 
Ibicuy, Ubuyapey, and Quiquio. 

(14) The Fourteenth District, formed by the Departments of 
Quiindy, Acahay, and Caapucu. 

( 1 5) The Fifteenth District, which consists of the Departments 
of Carapegua, Paraguari, and Tabapy. 

(16) The Sixteenth District, formed by the Departments of 
Pirayii, Itangua, and Aregui. 

(ly) The Seventeenth District, embracing the Departments of 
Limpio, Luque,San Lorenzo del Campo Grande, and San Lorenzo 
de la Frontera. 

(18) The Eighteenth District, consisting ot the Departments 
of Capiata, Ita, Yaguaron, Ipane, and Guarambare. 

(ly) The Nineteenth District, formed by the Departments of 
Villcra. Villa Gliva, and Villa Franca. 

(20) The Twentieth District, formed by the Departments of 
Villa del Pilar, Villa Humaita, Isla Umbu, Laureles, Tacuaras, 
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Desmochados, Pedro Gonzales, San Juan Bautista del Pilar, 
Guazu-cua, and Yabebiry. 

(21) The Twenty-first District, which consists only of Villa 
Hayes and its territory. 

THE CITY OF ASUNCI6N. 

Asuncion, or La Asuncion, is the largest city in the country 
and the capital of the Republic. It is situated on the left bank of 
the Paraguay River, in latitude 2^° 18' south and longitude 57° 
30' west of Greenwich. It is the seat of the Government and the 
see of a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church. Its population 
at the time in which the census of 1887 was taken was 24,838 
inhabitants, but now it exceeds 25,000. 

The name of Asuncion was given- to the city because it was 
founded on the 15th of August, in which the church celebrates 
the festivity of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. It was 
founded in 1536, and is, therefore, much older than Buenos Aires. 

"The first part of the city seen on approach," says Consul Shaw, "is the 
remains of the arsenal built for Lopez by Messrs. Whitehead 3c Grant in the 
year 1861. It employed for some years about 300 men, among whom were 30 
English mechanics, besides a few French and Germans, the rest being natives. 
They constructed and launched several mail steamers, which plied between 
Asuncion and Montevideo; also cannons, stoves, tools, bells, and a host of other 
useful articles were turned out in vast numbers. 

"As in all South American towns and cities, the streets cross each other at 
right angles, or checkerboard fashion, cutting the city into blocks of 80 yards 
square, the streets beingl5 yards wide and the sidewalks from 4 to 5 feet wide." 

The appearance of the city is, in general, very neat and pleasant, 
and it is becoming more and more so every day. The Govern- 
ment has undertaken in earnest the completion of all the public 
buildings unfinished and the restoration of those which were left 
in ruins by the war, as well as many other improvements of all 
kinds in the city, and the Paraguayan Congress has granted for 
these purposes the most liberal appropriations. 
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VILLA CONCEPCI6n. 

Villa Concepcion, 250 miles NNE. of Asuncion, situated on 
e left bank of the Paraguay River, and almost exactly on the tropic 
ot Capricorn, is a place of great activity and considerable com- 
mercial importance. It is connected with the capital by a line of 
steamers, making weekly trips, and is the port of shipment for the 
products of some great yerbales, which are about 70 miles inland. 
Its population is about 1 1,000 inhabitants. 

OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. 

San Pedro is a flourishing city of 1 2,000 inhabitants, on the 
left bank of the Paraguay River, about 50 miles south of Villa 
Concepcion, 

Villa Franca is a town also on the Paraguay River, 30 miles 
below the city of Asuncion, with no little commercial movement. 

Other principal towns are; Caazapa, with 12,144 inhabitants; 
Carapegua, wirh 1 J,ooo; Luque, with 8,872; Yuty, with 6,820; 
Villa del Pilar, wirh 14,000; Paraguari, with 6,059 ; Ititimi,with 
5-97^ • San Hstanislao, with 7,000; Itangua, with 6,000; Ita, 
with 7,000; Humaita, with 4,205, and laguaron, with 3,106, 

VILLA HAYES COLONY. 

The colony of Villa Hayes, situated on the right bank of the 
I'aragu.iy almost <»p]>osite Asuncion, has for its chief town the 
scttlniicnt called by the same name. This settlement was started 
in the eighteenth century by Father Gonzalez, a missionary, and it 
coiitiniK<i in g(xwi flourishing condition, under the nameof" Villa 
Orcidrntal" (the western town) until 1855. Then President 
I.opr/ changed Its name into Nueva Burdeos (New Bordeaux), 
tx-causc he brought over from Bordeaux and other neighboring 
pluns in France a number of Immigrants to settle there. The 
cl.iim wa^ made by the Oovcrnment ot the Argentine Republic 
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that the territory upon which N ueva Burdeos, or Villa Occidental, 
stands, as well as the town itself, belonged to the Argentine Re- 
public and not to Paraguay; and the question having been sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the President of the United States, at 
that time Mr. Hayes, who decided in fevor of Paraguay, the Gov- 
ernment of the latter Republic, in compliment to the arbitrator, 
decided to change again the name of the town and call it thence- 
forth "Villa Hayes." 

The colony, of which it is the head, comprises 3, 1 25 cuadras, or 
squares, divided into lots, and is watered by the Confuso River on the 
south and the Rio Verde on the north. Agriculture in Its various 
branches and cattle-breeding are carried on at that place with most 
encouraging results. Sugar cane" is also cultivated with consid- 
erable success. 

There are also several brick fectories and a distillery equipped 
with the best machinery for the production of liquors, principally 
cana, or white rum. 

In 1890 the colony contained 91 families, consisting of 315 
persons, of whom 1 12 were Swiss, 69 French, 38 Itahanb, 22 Bel- 
gians and the rest Germans, Austrians, and Spaniards. 

The number of cuadras under cultivation in the same year was 
389, divided as follows in lines' of loo yards: 

Sugarcane, 9,504 /mej; maize, 8,085; beans, 1,917; mandioca, 
2,366; sweet potatoes, 2,555; lucem, 1,460; tobacco, 32 1; onions, 
336 ; fruit trees, 1 7,605. 

The exports from the colony to Asuncion in 1890 amounted 
to $40,280, out of which $21,840 were represented by 7,800 
demijohns of cana made within its limits. 

In the preceding chapter a passage was quoted from the Presi- 
dential message of April i, 1893, which gives an account of the 
present flourishing condition of this colony. 

(l) The Paraguayan square liagut contains I, 743 hectares, or 3, 600 mamanat or 
euadras. The square cuadra is equivalent 10 lO, 000 square yards; The An* has 100 
yards in length on each side. 
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SAN BERNARDINO COLONY. 

San Bernardino is another colony, founded in 1881 by President 
Caballero, on the same plan and enjoying the same privileges as 
Villa Hayes. Its chief town, San Bernardino, has a good situa- 
tion on the northern shore of the Ipucaray Lake, which is an 
attractive sheet of water, abundant in fish, lying at the foot of the 
Altos Mountains. It is two hours' journey by railroad from Asun- 
cion. Owing to its topographical situation and pleasant sur- 
roundings, it has become a well-frequented watering place. Baths 
established on the banks of the lake and well-arranged hotels, 
generally in the shape of Swiss cottages, attract the people there 
during the summer. The whole country around this town is fairly 
settled already. The wealthier inhabitants of Asuncion have 
purchased there real estate and built residences for their femilies. 

Mr. Scherer, the Paraguayan Immigration Commissioner, re- 
ported in July, 1 888, that San Bernardino had over 600 permanent 
residents, most of them Germans, and engaged in agriculture and 
in the manufacture of cheese and butter, which sells at the Asun- 
cion market for about 2s. bd. per pound. Many of these colonists 
are owners of above 100 head of cattle. As at Villa Hayes, con- 
siderable attention is given at San Bernardino to the cultivation 
of the sugar cane, and two mills are constantly at work extracting 
the juice, which is all consumed in the manufecture of the white 
rum of the country. 

PRESIDENT GONZALEZ COLONY. 

The Colonia Presidente Gonzalez, as stated in the Presidential 
message quoted in the preceding chapter, is a very flourishing 
center of population. Full information about this colony was 
given in Bulletin No. 53 of the Bureau of the American Republics 
(Laws of the American Republics Relating to Immigration and 
the Sale of Public Lands), and what was then stated in regard 
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to this point«is reprinted at the end of this handbook, as Appen- 
dix No. 5. 

NEW GERMANY COLONY. 

The colony called Nueva Alemania, or New Germany, was 
the first private colony established on a formal basis in Paraguay. 
It was organized in 1887. It is situated in the Department of 
San Pedro, in latitude 24" south, at the junction of the rivers 
Aguaray and Aguaray-mi, about 23 miles from the Paraguay 
River, with which easy communication is established by means of 
flat-bottomed boats and small steamers of light draft. 

The grant originally made by the Government in fevor of Dr. 
Forster consisted of 36 miles square, composed for the most part 
of virgin forests. Consul Shaw says that the land in this colony 
has been sold at the rate' of $2 per cuadra. 

The population of Nueva Alemania in 1890 consisted of go 
families, comprising 193 persons. 

There were 129 cuadras under cultivation in the said year. 

ELISE SAN ANTONIO COLONY. 

The colony of this name, which was started in i8go by the 
Paraguayan and River Plata Bank, is situated in the Department 
of San Lorenzo de la Frontera, on the left bank of the Paraguay 
River and at about 9 miles from Asuncion. 

Tobacco, sugar cane, coffee, ramie grass, and other valuable 
productions are grown there by the colonists. 

The conditions under which, according to Consul Shaw, the 
above-named institution gives its lands to the colonists are as fol- 
lows: It sells to each family 16 cuadras(i2 hectares, or 30 acres) 
of land, with a house of 2 rooms. Out of that number 2 cuadras 
are already prepared for planting. The colonists are given also 
seed and agricultural implements. The price is $100 per cuadra, ■ 
payable, with interest, in fifteen years, each installment being due 
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Chapter X. 



COMMERCE. 

The foreign commerce of Paraguay is principally carried on 
through the ports of Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, espe- 
cially Montevideo and Buenos Aires, and by way of Brazil. As 
the transatlantic steamers and other large vessels can not navigate 
the Parana or the Paraguay River as fer as Asuncion, the mer- 
chandise which they carry or take away has to be transhipped. 
Montevideo is generally preferred for this purpose, because it can 
be accomplished there at less expense. 

Mr. Ernest Van Bruyssel, who has written with considerable 
success as well as accuracy in regard to Paraguay, has suggested 
the Paraguayan port of Rosario de Santa Fe as the best place to 
be used in the future for the said reshipment, thus avoiding the 
difficulties and troubles which the use of foreign ports necessarily 
entails. 

It is shown by official statistics that during the period of ten 
years which preceded the war the exports from Paraguay, as well 
as the imports into its territory, never exceeded in value the figures 
of 1859, which were as follows: 
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Tfrfr offir.iaE «alu<r in gold of the exports trocn Paraguay in 1891, 
ifx/itding Ut rh^ kg-^ui de fara^u^y, which ts an c^cial publica- 
Ufiu, Was %'>y,lfyf),l'^yf>^ (S^e tabular statement published in the 
rmfnSf:r iff lycctcnhfr 24, 1892, pages 10 to 15, ot the said pub- 
Vtcat'iott,) 

if lUf^if. figurr^ are studied in connecticm with the lact that the 
tKf\yuht'uyn rrf" Paraguay was almost annihilated by the war, the 
c()Ti(:Iiisi*»i ha.^ to be drawn inevitably that the Paraguayan people 
hav<r increa,vrd thrir energy and activity in almost incredible pro- 
porti(»na, and that thcrr efforts to regain the lost prosperity have 
bffrn aftfrndcd with success. 

This rtmarkable progress will be looked at with still greater 
admiration, if it is remembered that in 1886, in consequence of 
tilt api«:arance of the Asiatic cholera at Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Kcpublic, strongest measures were taken to prevent Paraguay 
from b<-ing visited by that scourge. The Paraguayan ports were 
cloM'd to all V(;s.sels coming from the infected localities, and a 
grrat (list iirbancr was thereby caused to the commercial movement. 

In Iiis message to the National Congress, dated on the 1st of 
April. i8<j3, tlic President of the Republic expressed himself as 
follows : 

I iini bnpf^y t() infurm you chat our international commerce is progressing 
(tenilily, itUliQugli perhaps slowly, and that the general situation of business in 
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the whole Republic has greatly improved. • * * 
chani^ise imported into and exported from Paraguay i 



Imports of dutiable merchandise 

Imports of merchandise free of duty 

Exports (value calculated in the currency of the country) 

Attention must be paid to the fact that the figures repr 
cover many articles which are reproductive, as railroad mat 
implements, raw material for several industries, and other 
impulsion to the development of the national wealth. 

The analysis of these figures ii sufficient to show that the consumption of 
articles coming from abroad has diminished and lliat the productive forces of the 
country have increased in spite of the financial troubles and of the disastrous 
effects of both the drought and the locusts. 

This excess of the exports over the imports confirms what I said to you in 
my last message, that is, that the Nation advances with firm step in the road of 
economical reorganization, and that the monetary troubles which ever since 1889 
have afflicted the country have done no injury to the production. 

The commerce of Paraguay, by principal articles, for four years, 
1888 to 1891, was as follows: 



Exports, by prindpal articlis. 



Articles. 


Tssa. 


.889. 


.8,0. 


.89.. 




2t9, 183 

16,990 
231,269 
59.180 
32,084 
18.000 

433. 138 
1.293.476 


Pais. 
234. 222 

41,807 

230. 913 

45. 384 
25. 978 
15. 195 
481,326 
976. 641 


PlSO.. 

323,244 

13,466 

342. 929 
95, 205 
£2, 598 
79. 545 
615,310 
1,251,450 


379. 000 






270,000 


















1.352.000 
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Subsequently to the war, and during the ten years intervening 
between 1880 and 1890, the movement of the foreign commerce 
was as follows ; 



884 
S85 



DolUri. 

z, 44a, 277 

3, 28g, 000 
3, 989, 518 

2,725.611 



The official value in gold of the exports from Paraguay in 1891, 
according to the Revue de Paraguay, which is an official publica- 
tion, was $3,166,135.64. (See tabular statement published in the 
number of December 24, 1892, pages 10 to 15, of the said pub- 
lication.) 

If these figures are studied in connection with the feet that the 
population of Paraguay was almost annihilated by the war, the 
conclusion has to be drawn inevitably that the Paraguayan people 
have increased their energy and activity in almost incredible pro- 
portions, and that their efforts to regain the lost prosperity have 
been attended with success. 

This remarkable progress will be looked at with still greater 
admiration, if it is remembered that in 1886, in consequence of 
the appearance of the Asiatic cholera at Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Republic, strongest measures were taken to prevent Paraguay 
from being visited by that scourge. The Paraguayan ports were 
closed to all vessels coming from the infected localities, and a 
great disturbance was thereby caused to the commercial movement. 

In his message to the National Congress, dated on the 1st of 
April, 1893, the President of the Republic expressed himself as 
follows : 

I am happy Co inform you that our international 
iteadily, although perhaps slowly, and that the general 
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the United States does not amount to much." The prospects of 
building up a profitable commercial intercourse between the two 
countries are not by any means to be abandoned. The subject is, 
as Consul Hill says, surrounded by difBculties of various kinds, 
the principal being the lack, at present, of direct communication 
by steamships, and the necessity, thus fer experienced, of twice 
reshipping the goods of American manufacture sent to Paraguay, 
first at Rio Janeiro, and again at the mouth of the Plate. 

Consiil Hill says that the trade in imported eatables, wines, 
liquors, cotton, and woolen goods, hardware, hats, shoes, drugs, 
lamps, firearms, house furniture, and several other articles is con- 
siderable. He thinks that American articles of that kind will find 
a market in Paraguay, and that this matter is "worthy of more 
serious attention than our merchants and shippers have hitherto 
devoted to it." He says further: 

There is not at this writing (January 23, 1889) one single dollar of American 
capital invested in trade, or endeavor to induce trade, in Paraguay. During 
my stay here one commercial traveler from tlie United States has made Asuncifin 
3 flying visit and found no difficulty, he informs me, in securing a good bill of 
orders. He further states that tradesmen here, unlike those in other sections 
of his route, have no prejudice against novelties or new lines of trade. "The 
Government is stable and bent," he says, "upon the development of ihe coun- 
try with the aid of foreign enterprise and capital. Its cordial support may be 
relied on by anyone endeavoring to establish trade relations." 

In Bulletin No. 41 of the Bureau of the American Republics, 
entitled Commercial Information concerning the American Re- 
publics and Colonies, and issued in April, 1892, the following 
was said ; 



It is a great pity that our manufactures should be shipped first to Europe and 
from there to South America, owing to want of means for transport, and once 
they have to come through that route they are no longer considered out here as 
being American manufactures, but as European, and the importers here send 
their orders for those articles 10 Europe instead of sending to the States. 
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The exports from Great Britain, Germany, and Italy into Para- 
guay, according to their ofticiat statistics and by principal articles, 
are as follows : 



AnlciM. 


From Great 
Britmin, .88,. 


™°JU^" 


From Italy. 
1B89. 


Carriages, carts, and cats - 


4.545 


Dollart, 


^,„. 


7! 616 
2,142 
4.'>46 






51. 60s 














Wine 




394.299 






2.856 
33. 562 




12. 779 


21,230 






68,939 


43.654 


415.529 





The number of oranges exported from Paraguay in 1890 was 
not less than 3i',ooo,ooo. 

According to The Statesman's Year Book for 1893, "the British 
trade (with Paraguay) passes almost entirely through the territories 
of Brazil and the Argentine Confederation." In 1891, as stated 
by the same publication, "the direct exports (from Paraguay) to 
the United Kingdom were nil, and the imports therefrom amounted 
to ;^362,"or $1,810. 

The commercial relations between Paraguay and the Argentine 
Republic are in some respects extremely peculiar, and it is for 
this reason that some writers, as Consul Hill, for instance, have 
stated that Paraguay commercially is a tributary to the Argentine 
Republic. Nearly all the domestic products of Paraguay, exported 
from its territory, leave the Paraguayan ports destined to some 
part of the Argentine Republic ; but no more than 1 per cent (and 
frequently much less) of the total foreign commerce of the Argen- 
tine Republic goes to Paraguay. 

According to the report of Consul Shaw, which has been quoted 
before, "with the exception of the importation of a little timber 
and a few agricultural implements, the trade (of Paraguay) with 
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the United States does not amount to much." The prospects of 
building up a profitable commercial intercourse between the two 
countries are not by any means to be abandoned. The subject is, 
as Consul Hill says, surrounded by difficulties of various kinds, 
the principal being the lack, at present, of direct communication 
by steamships, and the necessity, thus fer experienced, of twice 
reshippiiig the goods of American manufacture sent to Paraguay, 
first at Rio Janeiro, and again at the mouth of the Plate, 

Consul Hill says that the trade in imported eatables, wines, 
liquors, cotton, and woolen goods, hardware, hats, shoes, drugs, 
lamps, firearms, house furniture, and several other articles is con- 
siderable. He thinks that American articles of that kind will find 
a market in Paraguay, and that this matter is "worthy of more 
serious attention than our merchants and shippers have hitherto 
devoted to it." He says further : 

There is not at this writing (January 23, 1889) one single dollar of American 
capital invested in trade, or endeavor to induce trade, in Paraguay. During 
my stay here one commercial traveler from the United States has made Asuncifin 
a flying visit and found no dilScuIty, he informs me, in securing a good bill of 
orders. He further states that tradesmen here, unlike those in other sections 
of his route, have no prejudice against novelties or new lines of trade, "The 
Government is stable and bent," he says, "upon the development of the coun- 
try with the aid of" foreign enterprise and capital. Its cordial support may be 
relied on by anyone endeavoring to establish trade relations." 

In Bulletin No. 41 of the Bureau of the American Republics, 
entitled Commercial Information concerning the American Re- 
publics and Colonies, and issued in April, 1892, the following 
was said ; 



It is a great pity that our manufactures should be shipped Hrst to Europe ant 
from there to South America, owing to want of means for transport, and one 
they have to come through that route they are no longer considered out here a 
being American manufactures, but as European, and the importers here seni 
their orders for those articles to Europe instead of sending to the States. 
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I inclose 3 lUt of articles which 1 have ready markets for, but they should be 
of the cheapest possible manufacture: 

Hats (felt) ; printed calico ; white calico ; bleached calico ; cotton socks ; 
cotton stockings; cotton undershirts; cotton white shirts; cotton cuffs and col- 
lars; nioleskins ; sewing ihread, hand and machine (spools); kerosene; sewing 
machines; oilcloth; steel fencing wire, Nos. 8 and 9; hinges from 6 inches to 
18 inches and screws to suit above; door locks; lamps; slips or tower bolts, 3 
inches to 36 inches; thread for sewing bags; croqkery and glassware; account 
paper, foolscap size; foolscap, plain, letter paper; axes, squaring and felling, 
loaf sugar; rice; cotton blankets; cotton rugs; alpillera(for making bags), ordi- 
nary hemp tweed, this article should weigh 10^ ounces to a yard of 40 inches 
width; white and colored handkerchiefs, pocket and larger size, imitation of 
silk; white handkerchiefs, pocket (cotton); cement; linseed oil; turpeni 
ink (writing); cutlery; cooking utensils; agricultural implements; fi 
nails, wrought-iron and French; weighing machines, or scales; shovels; hoes 
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NAVIGATION AND RIVBR SERVICE. 

Navigation is very active in the Paraguay River and the spec- 
tacle is often seen at Asuncion of no less than 40 vessels anchored 
at its port at one time, carrying the flags of nearly every nation of 
Europe and America, 

The following information on this subject, furnished by Consul 
Shaw, will be found of interest ; 

In 1888 no less than 1,620 steamers and 2,6i2 sailing-vessels, 
with a total tonnage of 181,054 ^'^^^■- ^it^ted the ports of Para- 
guay. Out of this number 1,642 came loaded and 2,590 in 
ballast. They carried also 2o;459 passengers. 

In 1889 the number of vessels entering the same ports was as 
follows; Steamers, 1,272; sailing vessels, 2,026. The tonnage 
was 183,724. The vessels loaded were 1,513, and those in bal- 
last, 1,785. The number of passengers was 15,158. 

In 1890 the arrivals were; Steamers, 1,663; sailing vessels, 
1,287. The tonnage was 176,692. The vessels loaded were 
694; those in ballast, 1,812. Passengers carried 12,658. 

The flags carried by these vessels were, according to numerical 
importance, the Argentine, Uruguayan, Brazilian, Bolivian, 
English, Italian, and Portuguese, 

Says Consul HfH; 

The United States flag is unknown in this part of the world. During a resi- 
dence in Asunei6n of the greater part of a year i have never seen the Stars and 
Stripes upon the river save on the passenger boat which brought up the Amer- 
ican minister in April last. 
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The river service is excellent. 

The first company on the River Plata was the Mensagerias 
Fluviales, founded and established by a gentleman by the name 
of Laturno, who had the happy idea of using for this purpose a 
number of vessels which had been employed in carrying troops 
and other military purposes during the war, and which he bought 
at low prices. The company which he organized owned, in 1877, 
14 steamers, all of which are still regularly running. 

The second company, organized in 1 878 by a gentleman by 
the name of Vacusowitch, who had been a captain in the service 
of the Mensagerias Fluviales, was the " Platense," which, in the last 
few years, has absorbed almost all other companies on the Parana 
and Uruguay rivers. It is a British company, whose main office is 
in Glasgow. Its fleet, in 1889, consisted of about 100 boats, the 
finest of which, the San Martin, the Olimpo, and the Cosmos, 
were built on the Clyde, at a cost of nearly $300,000 each. 
These boats have electric lights and are elegantly fitted up. 
Consul Hill says that they are "in many respects equal to the 
best Mississippi River boats." The trip from Buenos Aires to 
Asuncion is made in five or six days. 

The Platense, which for some years had to struggle not only 
with the Mensagerias Fluviales, but also with a company, organ- 
ized in 1882 under the name of "Lloyd Argentino," succeeded 
nevertheless, in 1887, i" buying up those two lines and causing 
thereby all competition on their part to stop. 

The freights, in 1891, were at the rate of $4 per ton of 40 cubic 
feet; passenger rates, $30. 

A new line of very good steamers, making regular trips between 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires and Asuncion, with cheaper freight 
and passenger rates, is the only opposition of any account which 
the Platense Company has now to contend with. The company 
which owns those steamers is called Ln Brasilera (the Brazilian). 
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In addition to these two regularly organized companies there 
are numbers of private steamers which make trips more or less 
regularly between both ends of the line. It may be said that 
steamers of one company or another leave one port or the other at 
the average rate of one every two days. 

Consul Hill says that fhe question of direct communication 
with Europe has been much agitated in Paraguay during the last 
year. He says: 

It is recognized by all intelligent men that this direct communication is some- 
thing vital to Paraguay's prosperity, and perhaps to its long-continued existence 
as an independent State, Unless this is solved favorably Paraguay will always 
be dependent upon the Plate Republics, which control its only outlet, and in 
whose power it lies to hamper or to destroy her commerce by direct or indirect 
taxation. The cost of reshipment from the ocean liners to the river boats at 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires adds much to the cost of freights and renders all 
imports much higher than the same articles landed at Rosario. 
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CUSTOMS DUES, GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The revenues of Paraguay are mainly derived from the follow- 
ing sources : 

(1) Custom duties levied on imports and exports. 

(2) Port dues, warehousing, and other local charges on vessels 
and merchandise. 

(3) Sales and leas^ of public lands. 

(4) Land taxation. 

(5) Internal revenue, in the shape of stamps, stamped paper, 
licenses, patents, etc. 

{0 IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

Under the Paraguayan law of October 1, 1883, which in the 
main is still in force, all foreign merchandise imported into Para- 
guay, not in the free list, is subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem, the value to be fixed in accordance with a schedule of 
appraisement {tarifa de avaluas) framed for that purpose by a 
committee of merchants at Asuncion. The values given by this 
schedule form the basis upon which the custom-house authorities 
make their calculations and regulate the duties to be paid in each 
case. Mr. V^an Bruysel says that it is safe to state that the value 
of the merchandise as given in the schedule is always about 20 
per cent less than the real actual value. 

This duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is changed into 30 per 
cent on all articles made of silks, and on ordinary table wines, and 
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beer. It is changed into 40 per cent on clothing, hosiery, sad- 
dlery, harness, and carriages. It is increased to 50 per cent on fire- 
arms, powder, shot, alcohol, fine wines and liquors, perfumery, 
tobacco, cigars, and matches. But it is decreased to only 10 per 
cent on jewelry and precious stones, live animals for breed- 
ing purposes, agricultural machines and implements, machinery 
for industrial purposes, steamboats, locomotives and railway 
material, printing presses and printing material, scientific instru- 
ments, gas and water pipes, fence and telegraph wire, gunpowder 
for blasting purposes, Portland, Blocky, and Roman cements, 
gold, silver, iron, or copper in bars or plates, coal, resin, soda, 
printed books, maps, and globes, empty demijohns and bottles, 
seeds, remedies to be used in curing diseases of cattle, fresh fish, 
fi-esh fruits, wheat, barley, furniture, tools and goods belonging to 
immigrants when brought by them into the >JOuntry and all articles 
to be used in the church ceremonials and rites when imported 
under the direction of the Bishop of Paraguay. 

Under special laws, subsequently enacted, the import duties 
aforesaid have been increased in the following way: 

A charge of 4 per cent additional on all dutiable merchandise, 
used tor educational purposes, chiefly for the support of the 
National University. 

Another additional charge of 8 per cent, ordered to be made by 
law of March 6, 1886, to be used in aiding the redemption of the 
national bank notes. 

Under another law, passed July 1, 1892, the duties on ordinary 
table wines, common glassware, and common china were doubled. 

According to Consul Shaw the import duties on the following 
articles have been increased as follows : 

Duties on woven goods (with the exception of cotton), shirtingSr 

prints, and point dress goods, woolen baize, beverages in general 

(with the exception of common table wine), porcelain, crystals, cut 

glass, fine furniture, fine china, hats and caps, manufactured hides 

Bull. 54 s 
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and skins, saddlery, boots and shoes, musical instruments, watches, 
clocks, jewelry, common drugs and paints, special medicines and 
articles for the use of drug stores, arms, confections, haberdashery, 
lamps and their fixtures, and all other articles not mentioned in 
the tariff, have been trebled. 

Duties on playing cards, tobacco in leafj alcohol, cigars of all 
classes and wax matches have been quadrupled. Flour pays 19 
per cent additional duty, under the law passed September 11, 
1891. 

' Other laws have been enacted, either exempting from duty 
some particular merchandise, or reducing the rates to which under 
general legislation the imported articles are subject. 

All telephonic material introduced by the National Telephonic 
Company is admitted free. 

A law of April 27, 1888, reduced to 8 per cent the duty on 
corrugated zinc, or zinc en canaletas. 

Export duties are levied on the following articles: 

Verba, QY Paraguayan tea: ground, 25 cents per pound; in leat 
30 cents per pound; tobacco, in leaf, tied with ibira grass, 25 cents 
per pound; tobacco in leaf, tied with wire, 15 cents per pound; 
hides, $1 each. 

The payment of import duties amounting to more than $300 
may be made in notes at sixty and one hundred and twenty days, 
with interest at 1^ per cent monthly. The additional duties of 4 
per cent for the support of the national college and superior edu- 
cation may be paid in notes at ninety days, and the additional 
duty of 8 per cent in notes at forty-five days, with interest at \% 
per cent monthly. All other duties are payable in cash. 

Under a law passed by the Paraguayan Congress on the loth 
of October, 1892, the regular import duties are to be paid in gold, 
or its equivalent in the paper currency of the country, at the 
official rates; but those duties which, as before stated, are charged 
additionally, for special purposes, shall continue to be paid in the 
said paper currency. 
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To facilitate the operation of this law the Secretary of the 
Treasury was directed by one of its provisions to fix, every week, 
by agreement with the committee of liquidation of the National 
Bank, the relative proportion between gold and paper, and cause 
the rate to be published. 

President Gonzalez said in his message above cited of April l, 
1893, to the Paraguayan Congress, that the Government receipts 
for duties on imports and exports during the year 1892 amounted 
to $2,130,740.94, and that the law aforesaid of October 10, 1892, 
was working satisfactorily. 

In 1870 the whole customs revenue was $102,000. Between 
1 870 and the date of the promulgation of the present customs law 
in 1883 the revenue increased slowly up to $442,000, In i88;j, 
under the operation of the new law, it jumped to $1,437,900.31. 
Ever since it has continued to increase steadily and without inter- 
mission. 

About $500,000 worth of goods are yearly imported free from 
duty in Paraguay, About 48 per cent of these free articles are 
sent from Great Britain; the balance is divided between ail foreign 
nations in the following order ;, France, Italy, Germany, Spain, the 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Belgium- 
Custom-houses are established in Paraguay in the ports of Asun- 
cion, Villa Concepcion, Villa del Pilar,- Villa Humaita, Villa 
EncarnaciOn, and San Jose-mi. 

The revenue of Paraguay derived from customs duties amounted 
in 1891 to $1,196,315.20, and in 1892 to $2,131,50646. — (Brit- 
ish Report on Paraguay, No, 1357, by Consul Findlay, February 
15, 1894.) 

(2) PORT DUES AND CHARGES. 

As stated in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee on 
Port Dues of the International American Conference, held at 
Washington from 1889 to 1890, the port dues charged at Para- 
guay were chiefly as follows : 
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Tonnage on vessels not exceeding 50 tons, $5; from 51 to loo 
tons, $10; from 101 to 200 tons, $20. Entry and clearance for 
vessels of 200 tons, $25; and for each additional 50 tons, $5. 
Bill of health,, $2. Legalization of documents, $1. 

In a report dated February 14, 1892, submitted by Mr. Arthur 
Herbert, "On the Finances and (general State of the Republic of 
Paraguay," printed in the British Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports on trade and finance, the following is said: 

Special port dues charged in alt ports.— ^veiy article of importation and 
exportation must pay tlie following duties (Law, June 3, l8gl): 

Native manufactured products, etc., 2 cents per kilo, dead weight. 

Wines, spirits, etc., in casks or demijohns, z cents ycr litre. 

Liquids in bottles, 80 cents per cent. 

Porcelain, crystals, glass and cut glass; china, fine and common; musical 
mstruments, 2 cents per kilo, dead weight. 

Furniture, hats, hides and skins; saddlery; boots and shoes; jewelry, watches; 
and clocks ; drugs and paints; medicines, hardware, firearms, woven goods, man- 
ufactured goods, and haberdashery, 60 cents per cent. 

Excepting the following: 

Articles loaded or landed zi-ithout making use of docis. —Sak, lime, coal, and 
chartoal; chalk, timber, palms, canes, oranges, sugar canes, tomatoes, plantains, 
pineapples, sawdust, bark for tanning, bones, caragnati, stones, bricks made in 
the country, all animals and goods transported from one part of the Republic to 
another. 

There are no pilot, anchorage, or light-house charges. 

This branch of the public revenue yielded ip the four years 
above named the following amounts : In 1887, $2,849.50; in 1888, 
$3,031.65; in 1889, $3,09345; and in 1890, $3,047.30. 

(3) SALES AND LEASES OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

The land law of 1885, which is given in the Appendix, imparted 
great activity to the sale and lease of public lands, and contributed 
thereby considerably, not only to the agricultural development of 
the country, but also to the increase of the national revenue. 
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The sales of lands and yerbales yielded in four years as follows : 
In 1887, $1,686,244.02; in 1888, $1,78^302.99; in 1889, $8lV 
304.28, and in 1890', $324,873.79. 

The leases of lands and yerbales yielded in the same period as 
follows: In 1887, $23,891.42; in i888, $31,309.75; in 1889, 
$14,055.75, and in 1890, $12,653.50. 

The whole revenue, out of both sales and leases, yielded in 1 89 1 
$190,328.10; and in 1892 $371,34047. 

As stated in Chapter VI 1 1, a vast extent of public lands is still 
at the disposal of the Government, which will be willing to depart 
from the ownership thereof^ under the provisions of the law above 
cited, at prices almost nominal, and on the most liberal terms. 

(4) TAXATION ON REAL ESTATE. 

The law taxing real estate in Paraguay, printed in this Hand 
Book as Appendix No. 4, was passed on December 22, 1891. 
The rules and regulations, also published in the same Appen- 
dix, which were enacted to facilitate the execution of the said law, 
were not enacted until February 24, 1 892. The Bureau of the 
American Republics has no knowledge of the practical results of 
this legislation, nor has it ever received any information officially 
about the workings thereof. 

(5) STAMPS, STAMPED PAPER AND OTHER REVENUE. 

The stamped paper and telegraph receipts, which in 1 887 yielded 
only $89,026.33, produced a revenue of $122,613 in 1888, of 
$127,982.31 in 1889, and of $120,130.01 in 1890. 

The patents, or licenses, of commercial houses yielded, in 1887, 
$8,785.06; in 1888, $9,894; in 1889, $11,821.81; and in 1890, 
$10,131.59. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 



The Government expenditures for 1892 were $3,829,569.21, 
distributed as follows : 

Expendllure as per budget $i, 888, 868. 15 

Extraordinary expenditure 411,201.04 

Expenditure sanctioned by special laws 825, 846. 01 

Manufacture of stamped paper, stamps, etc 53. BS5. 65 

Payments made 31, 200. 07 

Amortisation 61S, ;63. 29 

Toul 3, 829. 569- !" 
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The CATHeoRAL at Asuncion. 
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Chapter XIII. 



FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

As Stated by Consul Shaw in his report of December 14, 1891, 
" the Paraguayan debt, both foreign and domestic, is, perhaps, pro- 
portionately the smallest of any country in the world;" but in 
spite of this most favorable circumstance, the financial condition 
of the Republic has been of late subjected to considerable embar- 
rassments and difficulties, depending principally upon the serious 
troubles which have afflicted of late the Argentine markets and 
the other markets on La Plata River. 

President Gonzalez said, in that portion of his message which 
was quoted in the chapter of this Hand Book, entitled "Com- 
merce," that the influence of the said troubles in the financial busi- 
ness of Paraguay had often rendered the task of putting an end 
to the crisis brought about by them a matter of great difficulty ; 
but that under the wisdom of the measures taken and the never- 
filing determination of the Government to meet Its engagements 
feithfully, the condition of things in Paraguay was taking day by 
day a more favorable aspect. 

Prior to 1 866 Paraguay had no debt, either foreign or domestic. 
In the struggle against Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and the 
Republic of Uruguay the resources of the Government were ex- 
hausted, and for the first time in the history of the country a 
foreign loan was negotiated. A second transaction of the same 
kind was consummated in the following year. These two loans. 
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both of them negotiated at London, amounting to 3,000,000 
pounds sterling ($ i 5,000,000), represented by bonds bearing 8 
per cent interest, were the basis and foundation of what is called 
the " British debt." 

The history of the vicissitudes through which this portion of 
the public indebtedness of Paraguay has passed is well known. 
Now, under arrangements made in December, 1885, the whole 
debt was reduced to 850,000 pounds sterling, represented by bonds 
of ,^100 each. On February 14, 1892, the amount due had 
already come down gradually to $4,150,500. 

The interest is promptly paid, and with the overplus remit- 
tances made to England a sinking fund has been started, which 
at the date aforesaid — December 14, 1891 — had been sufficient 
to purchase back 68 bonds, representing a capital of $340,000. 

In addition to the British debt, which does not cause Para- 
guay any practical embarrassment at all, there are the so-called 
Brazilian and Argentine indemnities, amounting on the 31st of 
December, 1890, with accrued interest, the former to $9,876,466 
and the latter to $9,563,990; also a loan from the Argentine 
National Bank representing $42,590. 

The Brazilian and Argentine indemnities were the result ot 
the war. According to the terms of the triple alliance of Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic, and the Republic of Uruguay, the war 
was to be waged, not against the Paraguayan people, but against 
Lopez, and in order to secure his overthrow. The same thing 
was officially stated in the International American Conference, of 
1889-90, at Washington. But at the conclusion of the struggle 
the Paraguayan territory was dismembered and Paraguay had to 
agree to refund the cost of the war and indemnify those who 
had suffered by Lopez's invasions of Brazilian, Argentine, and 
Uruguayan territory. 

The Republic of Uruguay, by treaty, under date of April 30, 
1883, magnanimously waived her claims to indemnity, and shortly 
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afterwards returned to Paraguay the Paraguayan battle flags and 
trophies which had been taken from her during the war. 

No other foreign debts than those represented under the four 
heads above described are due by Paraguay. There is, however, 
a domestic or internal debt, represented by bonds bearing i^ per 
cent per month, which at the end of 1891 had been reduced to 
$200,000. 

From the British report for 1892, elsewhere mentioned in this 
Hand Book, the following information on the Paraguayan securi- 
ties, quoted in the London Stock Exchange, has been extracted : 

(/) Paraguayan External Debt. — Agents in London, Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co. Present amount, $4,160,500. Interest 
on the bonds, 3 per cent from July 1, 1891, to June 30, 1896, 
and 4 per cent thereafter. Secured by a sufficient part of the 
receipts of the custom-houses of the Republic, 

(2) Paraguayan Land JVarrants. — 'Present amount, $504,500. 
These warrants were issued in discharge of the matured coupons 
of the loans of 1871-72, each holder of $500 of such coupons 
receiving a warrant entitling him to about 145 acres of public 
lands in Paraguay, said lands to be free from any special tax or 
import. There have been ceded in this way, up to 1892, 2,177,- 
344 acres of Paraguayan public lands, and in order to utilize them 
the Anglo-Paraguayan Land Company was organized, the war- 
rant-holders being invited to exchange their warrants for shares in 
the company at the rate of $500 of warrants for two fully paid- 
up shares of $25 each, a condition being that the warrant-holders 
should subscribe 90 per cent for 4 per cent or 5 per cent deben- 
ture stock of the company in respect of every $500 warrants 
exchanged. In July, 1890, warrants to the amount of $6,909,500 
had been exchanged for shares. Land warrants could also be 
exchanged for land certificates of the company, and in 1890 they 
had been so exchanged up to the amount of $ 1 1 3,500. 

{J) Anglo-Paraguayan Land Company. — Present amount, $257,- 
650. {See above 5 per cent debenture bonds.) 
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(^) Paraguayan Central Raikcay Company. — Present amount, 
$4,570,000. The Republic guarantees 6 per cent of the purchase 
price of the railway from Asuncion to Villa Rica (92 miles), and 
like rate on $30,000 per kilometer of construction beyond that 
place. Working expenses for purposes of guarantee are 6xed at 
65 per cent of gross receipts. 

This company was formed to acquire and work the Govern- 
ment railway from Asuncion to Villa Rica, and to extend the same 
from the latter place to Villa Encamacion, a further length of 136 
miles. The railway in 1892 was open to Yuti, 50 miles beyond 
Villa Rica. The purchase price was, as far as Villa Rica, $2,- 
100,000, half cash, half in 6 per cent preference shares. 

Opposite Villa Encarnacion is Posadas, the terminus of the 
Argentine North Eastern Railroad. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

Since the 24th of November, 1870, Paraguay has had a consti- 
tutional government, republican in its form. Upon the death of 
Lopez, and when the allies, finding no one to fight, took posses- 
sion of the capital, a committee of twenty-one of the most respect- 
able surviving citizens elected a triumvirate, consisting of Don 
Cirilo Antonio Rivarola, Don Carlos Loizaga, and Don Jose Diaz 
Bedoy, to administer the Government and reorganize the affairs 
of the country. Under their action a convention, consisting of 
sixty delegates freely elected by the people, met at Asuncion on 
the 15th of August, 1870, and framed the Constitution, under 
which Paraguay is still ruled, and which was promulgated, as 
aforesaid, on the 24th of November of the same year. 

This Constitution declares Paraguay to be a republic, and vests 
the administration of its government in three coequal powers, 
called legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The legislative power is vested in an assembly called " National 
Congress," which meets at Asuncion every year, and consists of 
a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. Both Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House are elected by the people, by universal suffrage, 
in the proportion of one Senator for each 1 2,000 inhabitants, and 
one Deputy for each 6,000. 

The Senators are elected for six years and can be reelected, but 
one-third of their number has to retire every two years. 
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The Deputies are elected for four years, but half of their num- 
ber must retire every two years. 

Nieasures affecting the finances of the nation are to be originated 
in the House of Deputies. 

The executive power is vested in the President. In case of 
death or inability of the President, the Vice-President, who is ex 
officio the President of the Senate, shall act in'his place. 

Both are elected for four years, by an electoral college, and can 
not be reelected except after an interval of eight consecutive years. 

The President is assisted in the exercise of his functions by a 
cabinet (ministerio) consisting of five ministers, whose official titles 
are as follows : Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores (Secretary of 
Foreign Relations). Ministro de Hacienda (Secretary of the 
Treasury), Ministro de Justicia, Culto e Instruccion Publica 
(Secretary of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction), Ministro 
del Interior (Secretary of the Interior), and Ministro de Guerra 
y Marina (Secretary of War and the Navy). 

The principle of ministerial responsibility is recognized by the 
Constitution. 

Subordinate executive authority is vested in the districts in their 
respective prefects and other subalterns. 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court of Justice, 
sitting at Asuncion, and consisting of one Chief Justice and two 
Associate Justices. It is a court of last resort, and is intrusted 
also with the duty, political in its character, as Is the case in the 
United States of America, of passing upon the constitutionality 
of any law, or matter brought to its attention in judicial shape. 
Dr. E. de Bourgade de La Dardye says that one of the glories 
of the judicial authority in South America is that the said authority 
has always been maintained in its full dignity and independence, 
and that even in those countries in which the power of a dictator, 
or of any other kind of autocracy, has prevailed for a time, it has 
effectually resisted arbitrary demands. 
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A high officer called " El Fiscal," whose ftinctions in many 
respects are analogous to those of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, assists the Supreme Court in the determination of 
criminal cases, or of other cases in which, under the taw, he is 
called upon to intervene in defense of justice and as the represent- 
ative of the Government. 

Below the Supreme Court there are in Paraguay five courts 
exercising original or appellate jurisdiction, according to the nature 
of the case, and administering justice in the following way: two 
of them in civil cases exclusively, the third one in criminal causes, 
the fourth in cases of jninor offenses, acting more or less as a 
police court, and the fifth in cases of contention between merchants 
and arising out of commercial transactions. 

Each town of certain importance has also a justice of the peace. 

The full text- of the Paraguayan Constitution is printed in 
Appendix F. 

The Civil, as well as the Commercial Codes of the Argentine 
Republic, with certain changes and amendments, are in force in 
Paraguay. Their provisions are founded substantially on the 
principles of the civil Roman law. 

There is a Penal Code, and a Rural Code, and a Code of military 
law, and several statutes regulating in the proper manner all 
branches of the public administrations. All these laws have been 
collected and published in one volume by authority of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Paraguayan army consists at present of one battalion of 
infantry, 1,000 men strong, two squadrons of cavalry with 1,500 
men, and one battery of artillery with 750 men. The total stand- 
ing force is 3,250 men. 

In addition to this force, there is a national guard which may 
be called out in any emergency. Every Paraguayan between the 
ages of 20 and 50 is bound to serve. 
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The Paraguayan navy consists now of one gunboat of 440 tons, 
carrying 4 guns, and two smaller gunboats. 

Paraguay is represented diplomatically in Buenos Aires and in 
Montevideo by Ministers resident, and by Consuls-general, or 
other consular officers, in other countries. The Argentine Repub- 
lic, Uruguay, and Brazil have legations at Asuncion. The 
United States have an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary resident for both Paraguay and Uruguay, the place of 
residence being Montevideo. All other nations are represented 
by Consuls. 
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Chapter XV. 



RELIGION AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The religion of the State is the Roman Catholic Apostolic; 
but the free exercise of all other forms of worship is allowed. 

The Paraguayan hierarchy consisted in 1889 of one Bishop, 
residing af Asuncion ; of 6 curates, or pastors, each one at the head 
of a parish for the same capital, and 38 for the country parishes. 

Primary instruction for children of both sexes is compulsory 
since the 1st day of November, 1881. The Spanish language, 
which is the official language of Paraguay, is taught in all the 
schools. The use of the Guarani language, which was generally 
spoken among the masses of the people, especially in the country, 
is gradually disappearing. It is now prohibited within the pre- 
cincts of the colleges and the university. 

All educational matters are conducted and regulated by a 
superior council of education (Consejo superior de educaciori), con- 
sisting of seven members, serving for four years. There is also a 
Superintendent of public instruction. 

The Secretary of State for the Department of Justice, Worship, 
and Public Instruction is ex-officio President of this council. The 
President of the Republic makes all other appointments. 

The number of public primary schools in Paraguay in 1891 
was 139, with an average attendance of j6,goo scholars of both 
sexes. 
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Secondary instruction is imparted by five colleges, also sup- 
ported by the Government, and established at Asuncion, Villa 
Rica, Villa Concepcion, Villa Encamacion, and Villa del Pilar. 

The National University, at Asuncion, is an establishment of 
high rank, with a collegiate department and a law school. The 
former covers a period of six years, with a very liberal curriculum, 
embracing the French, English, German, and Spanish languages, 
in addition to Latin and Greek and history, philosophy, and 
natural sciences. The law school is perfectly organized. 

Connected with the university is the largest library in Paraguay, 
consisting of over 3,000 volumes, "remarkably well selected," says 
Consul Shaw, most of them in Spanish and French. Consul Hill 
says: 

It has less rubbish than I remember ever lo have seen in a library of limited 
si/.c. Nearly all the books are recent publications, and in paper, typography, 
and binding the best productions of the presses of Paris and Madrid. 

There is also a seminary for the education of young ladies. 

Consul Hill says that in 1888 "a start was made in the way of 
normal school training. The services of an energetic and consci- 
entious lady teacher from the United States were secured. She 
came here with the advantage gained by three years' experience in 
Guatemala, where she had mastered the Spanish language. Her 
work here as a teacher of teachers, after the best methods in vogue 
in the most advanced educational institutions of our own country, 
has necessarily to result in great permanent good to the school 
system of Paraguay." 

In 1888 the sum of $160,000 was actually disbursed by the 
Government for the purposes of public instruction, in all its 
branches. 

The educational fund of the Government consists of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A certain sum set apart from the general taxes. 

{2) Ten per cent of the proceeds of alt sales of public lands 
and yerbales. 
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(3) An additional 3 per cent as soon as the domestic or inter- 
nal debt is fully paid. 

(4) All fines in general. 

(5) Everything which falls into the hands of the Government 
and becomes national property under the head of vacant inheri- 
tances, successions, etc. 

(6) One-half of the proceeds of judicial sales. 

(7) A yearly tax of $ 1 per capita on each male person over 22 
years of age domiciled in Paraguay. 

(8) Four per cent of the customs dues is set apart for the sup- 
port of the university and college. 

AccordingtoConsulShaw'sreport (1891), the college of Asun- 
cion had 205 students and 15 professors; the college of Villa 
Rica, 93 students and 3 professors; the college of Villa del Pilar, 
43 scholars and 4 professors; the college of Villa Concepcion, 23 
scholars and 4 professors, and the college of Villa Encarnacion, 
21 scholars and 4 professors. 
Bull. 54 6 
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Chapter XVI. 



RAILROADS, TELEGRAPHS. TELEPHONE, AND POSTAL SERVICE. 

On the 22d of September, 1892, Mr. Edmund Shaw, U. S. 
consul at Asuncion, submitted to the State Department of the 
United States of America a special reprort on the subject of the 
present chapter, which reads as ibllows : 



The only railway at present in operation in Paraguay is managed by private - 
enterprise, known as the Paraguayan Central Railway Company, Limited, with 
head offices in London. One-half of the railway is controlled by English capi- 
tal and the other half by the Paraguayan Govetnment. When the Government 
sold one-half to the English company, they made a contract to the effect that 
(he road should be extended from Villa Rica by said company to Ettcarnacidn, 
on the Alto ParanS River, a distance of 132 miles, within live years. One- 
half of the work to the River PirapS has been completed, but, owing to the 
financial crisis and the failure of the contractors (Perry, Cutbill it Co.), the 
remaning half is incompleted. 

The average rate of freight per ton per mile is equal to 2%d. (English). 

Passenger rates per mile are as follows : First class, 3 farthings (English); sec- 
ond class, 2% farthings; third class, three-fourths of i farthing. 

There are 150 miles of line in operation. The number of persons employed 
is as follows: Maintenance of line, 270 ; workshops, 90; stations and telegraph, 
112; administration, 30; total, 502. 

The rates of wages are as follows: Laborers,^] lOJ. monthly; station mas- 
ters, _;^i loj. to _;^5 monthly; mechanics, jQt \os. to ^5 monthly; clerks, 
jQi to _^8 monthly; head officials, conventional. The above rates are calcu- 
lated at the present rate of exchange. 
82 
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All receipts are collected and all wages paid in the paper currency of the 
country, with the exception of some salaries of head officials, which are paid in 
gold. 

For the year ended October 31, 1891, the gross earnings were $391,743 
(paper), equal to ^ij,Soy; net earnings, ^£1,862. For the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1890, the gross earnings were $286,633 (P^P"}f equal to ^34,317, 
and the loss on working ^494. The falling olT in the gold equivalent in 1891 
is occasioned by the advance in the gold exchange from $8.35 (paper) to ;£l in 
1890 to $22.05 (pap") '" jC^ '" 1891. 

The approximate cost of the road per mile is j^6,8oo. 

Up to within a few months the railway has not been a paying institution, 
owing to the financial crisis and general mismanagement. The railway was 
placed upon the London money market on April 29, 1889. The capital was 
^£482, 930, and _;£iio,ooo 6 per cent preference shares were given to the Gov- 
ernment of Paraguay in part payment of the line from Asuncion to Villa Rica, 
and the remaining issue was _;^272,930 in ordinary shares and ;£40o,ooo in 
5 per cent debentures. The guaranty of the Government upon the line was 6 
per cent for 20 years for a cost not exceeding ^5,ooo per kilometer on a length 
of ZI9 kilometers. The number of passengers carried during the year 1888 was 
257,688 and the amount of traffic $161,550; in 1889, 235,407 passengers and 
$286,632 traffic; in 1S90, 275,480 passengers and $286,633 traffic; and in 
1891, 300,206 passengers and $391,743 traffic. All the traffic is calculated in 
the depreciated paper money. 

In June, 1892, work was commenced extending the m^n line of the tramway 
from Villa Morra, a suburb of Asuncifin, to San Lorenzo, a distance of 9 miles. 
Mr. Ogilvie, an Englishman, the owner of the line, purchased two engines from 
the Porter Car Works, Pittsburg, Pa,, of 13 tons each, which are now in satis- 
factory working order; also six English engines and coaches. The line will be 
completed within six months, and run by steam from the railway station in 
Asuncion to San Lorenzo, a distance of 9 miles, opening up an excellent agri- 
cultural district and giving the people of Asonci6n a mode of rapid transit which 
has been a long-felt want. Prom the railway station, connecting with the 
steam line, under the same man^ement, are horse trams running in all direc- 
tions along the principal streets, with a service second to none in South 
America. 



There are two lines of telegraph — one, owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment, from Asuncion to Paso de Patria, the limit of Paraguayan territory, and 
the other by the railroad from Asuncion to Pirap6, on the river of the same 
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Messages are sent at the rate of 40 cents (paper) for ten words; over ten 
words, a trifle cheaper. The number of persons employed by the railroad is 
20} by the Government, 8. Wages range from $50 to $150 (paper). 

It U impossible to get any information as to the net and gross earnings of the 
system. 

The number of miles of Government wire is 210; on railways, 150 miles of 
wire. The approximate value is : Government, $500 (gold) per le^ue (3 miles); 
railway line, SI250 (gold) per league. 

The proportion of the persons employed in the telegraph service who are also 
included in the railway service is 20 per cent. 

It is impossible to get any data in regard to the telegraph, as the head of the 
office does not seem disposed to furnish it. But I might say from personal 
observations that the line has not been a success iinancially. Owing to high 
water and camp fires, the line is interrupted for days at a time. At Paso 
de Patria the line breaks, there being no cable over the Alto Parani River, which 
is 3 miles wide. Communication is by canoe, which takes messages over in the 
morning to the Argentine side and returns to tJie Paraguayan side at night. An 
important telegram is often delayed ten to fourteen hours. Another great loss 
to the lipe is the burning of their posts, which could be easily overcome by 
placJLng in such parts of the camp where these fires rage a number of iron posts. 
The lift of an ordinary wooden post is from seventy-five to one hundred years. 



Although in the midst of a financial crisis, building and i 
going ahead in rapid strides. In fact, within the last year and a half more material 
has been used in building and improvements than for some years previous. The 
Hotel Caucha has a very line electric -light plant, which, with a little improve- 
ment, is capable of furnishing light and motive power to the entire business and 
residence portion of Asunci6n, 

TELEPHONE 

And last, but not least, is the telephone system, which has proved a grand 
success, not only rendering important service to the business men, but brining 
the surburban towns in close communication with the capital. Each person 
desiring a telephone pays a fee of $25 (paper) for placing his name on the list 
and $10 (paper) per month. At the present rate of exchange (September, 
1892), with a tendency to rise, it is seen at a glance that the service is exceed- 
ingly cheap. 
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One hundred kilometers of the Paraguay Central Railway, from 
Villa Rica to Yuti, was opened to the public with great ceremony. 

The Congress of Paraguay has approved the project for the 
construction of another railway, to be known as the Asuncion 
and Santos Railway, and has authorized a contract to be entered 
into with the Viscount de Abert, who has already obtained a like 
concession from the Government of Brazil for that portion of the 
road to be constructed within Brazilian territory. This is one of 
the most important schemes now contemplated in South America, 
and will be the means of opening direct communication by rail 
from the sea at Santos, Brazil, to Asuncion, the capital of Para- 
guay, thus saving thousands of miles in both sea and river trans- 
portation, and shortening considerably the distance between Para- 
guay and the United States. The road will run almost due east, 
on the twenty-fifth parallel of south latitude, from Asuncion, in 
Paraguay, to Curitiba, Brazil, 525 miles, and then in a southeast- 
erly direction 1 10 miles to Santos, where is one of the finest har- 
bors on the Atlantic coast, and from which more than three-fourths 
of the entire coffee crop of Brazil is now exported. 

A contract has been entered into also between the Government 
of Paraguay and Mr. Manuel Obert de Thiensios for the con- 
struction of a railway from Asuncion to the Brazilian frontier, 
having all necessary branches. This road is to be built and opened 
to public traffic within four years. The Government guarantees 
the payment of 6 per cent interest on $30,000 per kilometer, and 
the company will have the right to condemn land for stations, 
track, beds, etc., to use all necessary timber, stone, etc., for con- 
struction purposes, to establish colonies, and to work any mines 
which may be found on their lands. The colonists settling on 
the lands of the company will be exempt from direct taxation for 
ten years, and will be permitted to import their agricultural and 
household supplies of every description for the same period. The 
company is also granted the right to import free of duty all the 
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necessary machinery, cars, and other suppHes. This road is in- 
tended to be a part of a transcontinental railway from Asuncion 
to Santos, on the Atlantic Ocean, and will pass through the towns 
of Enboscada, Arroyos, San Estanislao, and Villa Igatimi. 

There are four classes of coaches in use, the third and the fourth 
classes being occupied by the poorer people, mainly women. 

First class &re is 4 cents per mile. 

The movement of the postal service is shown by the following 
results : 

In 1888 the sales of stamps and stamped envelopes and wrappers 
were $1 1,293.78; in 1889, $12,936.27, and in 1 890, $ 1 5,680.70. 

The unstamped correspondence yielded, in 1888, $239.58; in 
1889, $75.65, and in 1890, $43.60. 

The receipts from post-office boxes were, in 1888, $1,045.60; 
in 1889, $1,396.80, and in 1890, $1,479.20. 

According to the Diario Oficial of December 3, 1 893, the postal 
movement in Paraguay in 1892 was as follows: 

Private letters 469.783 

Printed matter 603. 149 

Postal cards 14, loi 

SaiDptes 1,830 

Official 
Registered letlers. 

Total 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Consul Hill says, very rotly: 

In order to properly appreciate the present condition of Paraguay, the char- 
acter of its institutions, and its future prospects, a cursory glance at its past is 
absolutely necessary. No nation has been more completely broken than, and 
none has so barely escaped utter extinction through the adverse fortunes of war, 
as has this interesting Republic, and yet, ."i-day, scarcely a score of years since 
the close of the late war * * * the coutitry is on a firmer basis than ever 
before, and * * * can look to the future with complacency and some 
degree of confidence. 

Nothing is known of the primitive inhabitants of Paraguay. 
Sebastian Cabot was the first white man who, in 1526, navigated 
the Parana and the Paraguay rivers, and passed by the present 
site of the city of Asuncion. The first settlement in Paraguay 
was made in 1 536 by a set of 300 Spanish colonists under the 
command of Juan de Ayolas, said settlement being a fort on what 
was supposed to be a route to the gold fields and silver rivers of 
Peru. This fort infthe course of time became the city, which is 
now the capital of the Republic, and was given the name of 
Asuncion, because, as before stated, the work for its construc- 
tion began on the 15th of August, a day set apart by the Church 
for the commemoration of the assumption of the Blessed Mother 
of our Lord, 

Ayolas having been killed by the I ndians was succeeded pro tern. 
by Capt. Martinez de Irala, one of his followers, and somewhat 
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later, permanently, by Don Alvaro Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca, who 
reached Asuncion in 1 542. 

Hernando Arias de Saavcdra was the first lutivc of the country 
ever entrusted there by Spain with supreme authority. This was 
in 1591. He beUeved that the policy of extermination, by war, or 
otherwise, which thus far had been the only one adopted in regard 
to the native races, could, to the great advantage ot all con- 
cerned, be set aside and abandoned, and replaced by a policy of 
moderation and fair treatment, through religious influences. It 
was at his suggestion, in 1608, that King Philip III entrusted the 
Society of Jesus with the duty of carrying out the new policy. 

The first Jesuits arriving in Asuncion were Fathers Salonio, 
Field, Ortega, Jose Cataldino, and Simon Maceta. They landed 
at Asuncion in 1609. 

The influence of the Society of Jesus continued more or less 
unabated in Paraguay until the famous decree of King Charles 
ni, issued in 1767, ordering the expulsion of all the members 
of that order from the dominions of Spain. 

The invasion of Spain by the French, the abdication of Charles 
IV in tlivor of his son Ferdinand VII. the captivity of the latter, 
and the accession of Joseph Bonaparte to the throne of Spain, 
caused in Paraguay the same effect as in the rest of Spanish 
America, and paved the way to its independence. An assembly 
of Paraguayan deputies, which inaugurated its sessions on the 
I ith of June, l8l l, passed a resolution by which all allegiance to 
Spain was renounced. A subsequent Congress, whose first meeting 
was held on October 1, 1813, ratified this declaration of independ- 
ence, resolved that Paraguay should thereafter be a Republic, 
devised and adopted tor it a national flag, and vested the Govern- 
ment, or the executive branch thereof, in two consuls, to be elected 
annually. 

The first consuls so elected (October 12, 1813) were Don 
Jose Gaspar Rodriguez Francia, a Doctor ot theology, and Don 
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Fulgencio Yegros. Difficulties having arisen between these func- 
tionaries, a new Congress decided (October, 1814) to make 
Dr. Francia Dictator for three years. After the expiration of this 
term, another Congress (1817) proclaimed, by a decree, that 
Dr. Francia's dictatorship was perpetual., 

Upon the death of Dr. Francia, on September 20, 1840, a pro- 
visory Government was created at Asuncion, consisting of four mili- 
tary officers of high rank under the Presidency of the Mayor of 
Asunci6n, Don Jose Manuel Ortiz ; but shortly afterwards (Janu- 
ary 23, 1841) this board, ot junta, was superseded by a triumvirate, 
which, in its turn, was abolished by order of Congress (March 
12, 1841) and replaced by the old consulate. The Consuls chosen 
were Don Carlos Antonio Lopez and Don Mariano Roque Alonzo, 
the latter a soldier of high rank, who had commanded the national 
army. 

In 1844, at the expiration of the term of office of the two Con- 
■ suls, the form of government was modified by Congress and a law 
was passed vesting the executive authority in a Chief Magistrate 
under the title of President of the Republic and serving tor ten 
years. Don Carlos Antonio Lopez, having been elected for this 
position, completed his term of office in 1854, and then he was 
reelected, first for three years, and in 1857 ^^^ ^^" more. He died, 
however, on the 1 oth of September, 1 862, and the Government fell 
into the hands of his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, at first as 
acting President, and almost immediately afterward (October 16, 
1 862), by an act of Congress, as President of the Republic, for ten 
years. 

Upon the refusal by the Argentine Republic of the right of 
transit through her territory of certain troops, which were intended 
to operate against Brazil, the Paraguayan Congress issued (March 
1 8, 1 865) a declaration of war against the former country, and this 
brought in the alliance between Brazil, the Argentine Republic, 
and Uruguay, by whose action Paraguay was almost annihilated. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The following list of principal publications on Paraguay may 
bt found of interest : 



(i) Anuaria Estadistico de la Republica del Paraguay, ai5o de 1887. (Statistical 
Year Book ofihe Republic of Paraguay, year 1887). Asuncion, 1888. 

(2) The same for 1890. Asuncidn, 1891. 

(3) Mensage del Presidente de la Republica presentado al Congreso Legislative 
de la Nacii5n (Message of the President of the Republic submitted to the 
Legislative Congress of the Nation). Asunci6n, 1892. 

(4) Sobre la eantidad de Icguas de terrenes pljblicos aproximadamente, la calidad 
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Appendix A. 

PRESIDENT HAYES' AWARD. 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 



To all whom these presents may concern, greeting: 

Whereas, pursuant to the fourth article of the treaty of limits between the 
Ar^ntine Republic and the Republic of Paraguay, of the 3rd of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and seveniy-six, it wa.s stipulated that ownership in or 
right to the territory between the river Verde, and the principal arm of the 
Pilcomayo River, including the city of Villa Occidental should be submitted to 
the definite decision of an arbitration. 

And whereas, by the fifth article of the same instrument, the two high con- 
tracting parties agreed to elect the President of the United States of America 
as umpire to decide as to the right to possess the said above- described territory. 

And whereas the high contracting parties have withm the stipulated time 
presented their invitation to the proposed umpire, which was accepted by him, 
and have, also, duly presented their respective memoirs, and the documents, 
titles, maps, quotations, references, and all the antecedents which they judge 
favorable to their rights, as provided in the sixth and eighth articles of said 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the 
United States of America, having duly considered the said statements and the 
said exhibits, do hereby determine that the said Republic of Paraguay is legally 
and justly entitled to the said territory between the Pilcomayo and the Verde 
rivers, and to the Villa Occidental situated thersin, and I, therefore, do hereby 
award to the said Republic of Paraguay, the territory on the western bank of 
the river of that name between the Rio Verde and the main branch of the Pil- 
comayo, including Villa Occidental. 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United Slates to be affixed. 

Done in triplicate in the city of Washington the twelfth day of November, 

in the year of our Lord one Cliousand eight hunflred and seventy -eight, and of 

the Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and third. 

[seal.] R. B. Haves. 

By the President: 

Wm. M. Evarts, 
Secretary of Slate. 
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By way of comparison I would state that during the same time the follow- 
ing were the imports of the Chinese tea and of coffee into the Argentine Re- 
public : 



1B76.. 
1877 . 
1878 . . 
1879 . 
1S80.. 



195, 199 
312, 876 
19s. 9«S 
307.5*4 



Dtllart. 
189. 940 
296.015 

301.977 

274, 549 
272.858 



314,381 
375.605 
421,943 



It will he seen by these figures that the amount of yerba male imported into 
the Argentine Republic every year is about six times greater than the total 
amount of tea and coffee combined, and that the value of the same is twice as 
^reat as that of both together, to say nothing of the amount which is produced 
in the country, amounting to perhaps half as much again, thus entitling it to be 
called the Argentine national beverage, 

WHAT IS VERBA MATE? 

CandolJe; Ilex mace, Aug. St. 
s of holly, and grows in abund- 
5 of south laiitude, but especially 
id Uruguay rivers. It is a tree 
:lic3te, and, Hke it, it 



This yetba mate* (Ilex Paraguayensis, Di 
Hilaire; Peoralia glandulosa, \Am€) is a speci 
ance between the twentieth and thirtietii degrc 
in [he neighborhoods of the Upper ParanS ; 
of the size and appearance of the orange, but 



The leaf is oval, not so long as 
letallic brightness, with very ma 
lus and leaves behind it a berry 



retains its leaves during the entire year. The leaf is oval, not so long as that 
of the orange, of a dark green color of 
veins. The blossom is not very conspicL 
taining small seeds of fatty albumen. 

Like all other trees of the holly family the mace contains a bitter element, 
and to this slight bitterness is added a peculiar and rather agreeable aroma, both 
in the leaves and in che young twigs. These are the parts of the tree or shrub 
which, when gathered and dried, are known as "yerba mate," and which is so 
generally used as a drint or tea throughout this part of South America. This 
beverage is not a discovery made by che Spaniards, who settled the country, but 
it seems to have been used by the Indian tribes " since time whereof tfae memory 



"Descriplion geographiquc c 
n de Moussy; vol i, pp. 428 1 



siatlstlque de la confederation Argentine : par V. Mar- 
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of man runneth not to the contrary." The Guerani Indians, who in early 
times inhabited the banks of the Uruguay and Patani rivers, imparted the secret 
to their conquerors, who were not slow in appreciating its virtues and adopting 
iu use, until it has become a leading article of commerce and has its place with 
the lares and penates of every native household. 



The yerba mate, as an article of commerce, comes from three principal 
sources, to wit: Pari^ay, the Brazilian province of San Paulo, and the Argen- 
tine territory of Misiones. The most highly esteemed comes from Paraguay, the 
next is that from Misiones, while the yerba of San Paulo, shipped from Para- 
nagua occupies the lowest rank. Formerly, and especially during the time that 
Jesuits had their scat in this country, the harvesting was done with particular 
care, the Indians under their direction separating the leaves according to their 
different degrees of development, and laboriously removing the little twigs and 
the stems and ribs of the leaves. In fact, it was in many places cultivated arti- 
ficially and the different missions had their own plantings of yerbales, the trees 
being carcfiilly tended and protected. Thus they gave more abundant harvests 
and the leaves ripened more completely. 

But all the formerly cultivated yerbales have disappeared, and those that 
remun in the deep forests of the Upper Paran4 are, many of them, quite worn 

Only in Paraguay has the old method been even partially continued ; and the 
yerba mate from there, although much dearer in price, is really more economi- 
cal, as it is stronger and more aromatic. 

PARAGUAY MATE. 

In Paraguay the Government has the monopoly of the sale of all the yerba 
mate which is produced in the country. 

The yerbales are spread over almost the entire surface of the Republic; but 
the most famous now are those of Tacuru-puctj, a desert sort of a place not far 
from the great Talk of the Upper Parang River and the southern slopes of the 
Sierra de Maracayu. It is gathered and cured, sometimes under the superin- 
tendence of the Government officials of the departments in which it is found 
and sometimes by private individuals who receive permission to work on pre- 
scribed conditions and deliver the produce to the Government. 

In the more remote places, and especially in the neighborhood of hostile 
Indians, the Paraguayan Government generally employs its soldiers in the work 
ot harvesting the yerba mate. When worked by officials the workmen are 
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drafted from the neighborhood, as for any other public work, and ate paid in 
cured ycrba, or in goods, such as wearing apparel, etc., with which the Govern- 
ment keeps itself supplied for that purpose, and on which it gains the usual per- 
centage. . When worked by individuals the general . rule is to allow them 
one-thirii of the yerba cured, they paying all expenses. 



The yerbalcs of the Misiones, now under cultivation and worked, are for 
ihe most part situated in the deep bend which the Uruguay River makes towards 
the northwest of the province of Rio Grande do Sul, belonging to Brazil; but 
there are others equally productive in the neighborhood of the village of San 
Xavier, from which place the yerba mate is sent to Itaquay, a somewhat impor- 
tant town on the Uruguay, whence it comes by rivers (o this port. 

As the Argentine Government makes no proprietary claim to the product, 
the yerbalcs of western Misiones ate all worked by individuals, who have no 
further concern for them than to make all they can out of their labor. Were 
the forests better protected from spoliation by the Goverument, the industry, 
now that Misiones has been organized under a territorial government, might 
acquire a great development. 



The harvesting of the yerba mate is a very simple process. Before com- 
mencing the work the patron or superintendent selects his location, having in 
view the quantity of material and the facility of transportation, and erects the 
necessary buildings, consisting generally of a shed, ;o or 60 feet in length, for 
storing the goods and provisions that he may have and the yerba that hecoUectsj 
also a number of small huts or dwellings for [he workmen, and the frames (bar- 
bacuas) upon which the material is dried. These are constructed of poles and 
withes, from 15 to zo feet square, with arched or angular roofs, and firm, even 
fioors, made of clay, extending 6 or 8 feet beyond the frames dn all sides, for the 
convenience of pulverizing the material after it is dried. Near each barbacua 
is erected a stand or elevated seat, from which the foreman may watch the dry- 
ing process and make such changes in the disposition of the material as he may 
deem necessary. Each workman climbs a iree, and with a large knife or facon 
cuts off all the small branches bearing leaves until the tree is quite stripped. 
These branches, made up into small bundles, are borne to the drying frame aud 
lightly heaped on top. Under this is then lighted a clear, though not very hoc 
fire, under the influence of which the yerba mate is gradually dried. 

It is important that the brush used for fuel should contam no bad element. 
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bnt, on the contrary, should be aromatic, upon which the qoality of the j-erba, 
in a great measure, depends. 

Thj» toasting process occupies from thjrty-six to forty-eight hours, the fires 
being kept up from daylight till 7 or 8 o'clock p. m. If it rains upon the mate- 
ria] while in process of drying, it is necessary to spread it out and redry it; and 
yerba which has been so made is not considered so good for preservation and is 
generally sold for home consumption. When the drying process is completed, 
the fire is removed and the floor is swept off, and the dry material, bring worked 
through the frame, falls to the floor and is pounded witli flat wooden instru- 
ments until reduced to the condition of a coarse powder, and it is gradually 
removed to the storehouse as it becomes so. 

Sometimes it is pounded in a wooden mortar, or it is put through a sort of 
crushing mill, which consists of a circular stone, worked in a trough by a mule 
or horse. The yerba is then packed in hide bales, made by cutting 'the raw 
hide even, doubling it lengthwise, and sewing up the sides with hide thongs. 
These bales are first softened in water and arc then packed with the yerba, 
which is done by settling it well with a hcaw wooden pestle, and gradually 
closing up the open end until the bale will contain no more. The hide then, 
contracting as it dries, increases greatly the compactness of the whole, and it is 
ready for transportation. These bales are tenned tercws. the larger ones con- 
taining from 200 to i;o English pounds. They are loaded rither on horse- 
back or in carts, according to the localities, and sent to the ports of shipment 

The workmen are paid at the rate of about 1; cents per arrofaa (15 pounds) 
far the cured yerba, as it is brought from the harbacna, and a packer makes 
- about 6 cents per arroba, the hide being found by the employer. 

Where the yerbales are worked by private parties the gatherers of the yerba 
tell their crop of the day to the proprietors ortbe crushing mills, which are gen- 
erally established near by. 

The packing of the yerba in hides, which ret^uircs pardcolar care, is done 
ptincipally in the neighboring towns or tn establishments made especially for 
the purpose. 

I would state that the leaf of the yerba mate, or the tree, is erei gieen ; can 
be gathered all the year round. It is better, however, at the end of smniner, 
though very little notice is taken of this circumstance. 

The greater portion of the yerba mate produced in the soatheni provtBccs oi 
Brazil is exported from the port at Paranagua, on the Atlantic coast. In Par- 
aguay no yerba mate is permitted to be ciporied except from the city of Asun- 
cion, as the trade is a monopoly of the Government and the greatest touice of 
its national t«sourc«s. It comes down in the river boats either to this dty or 
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Montevideo, whence what is not required Ibr local consumption finds a market 

The duty on yerba mate imported into the Argentine Republic ia 6 cents per 
kilogram on the customs Taluation, which is 13 cents per kilogram on that 
imported from Brazil and 15 cents on that from Paraguay. 



As I have stated, the use of the yerba mate is general among the native pop- 
ulation of the Argentine Republic, as well as of ail the adjacent countries. 

While coffee and Chinese tea are to some extent adopted by them in Buenos 
Aires, in the interior the universal beverage is Paraguayan tea; and in many 
cases foreigners who have lived in the country for years become equally fond of 
the drink. The taste, however, is, to a great extent, an acquired one, and most 
Europeans who live here prefer the Chinese tea. 

In Paraguay the yerba mate is almost exclusively made use of, and even in 
the interior of Brazil, in spite of the fact that coffee is the leading article 01 
production, there seems to be a preference for yerba mate.* 

The analysis shows that yerba mate contains caffeine, the principle existing 
both in coffee and Chinese tea, and it is claimed that it not only possesses the 
mildly exhilarating qualities of the Chinese plant, " which cheers but not inebri- 
ates," but that it also has other virtues which make it more valuable as a tonic 
or strengthening beverage. Indeed, when used to excess, it even produces a 
kind of intoxication. The preparation of the beverage, though very simple, is 
very different from that of tea, A small spoonful or pinch of the powdered yerba 
is placed in a kind of gourd, which is called a mate, and in which is previously 
inserted the bomhiila, a silver tube, the lower bulb of which is pierced with 
very small holes (small, to keep the powder from passing in), and which serves 
to suck the liquid. Water boiling hot is then poured in, and the tea is ready 
for use. The true amateurs of the beverage, in the country principally, take 

'Some altempls to cultivate Chinese tea in Sao Paulo and Minas proved a sad fail- 
ure, as the quality produced was a very inferior one ; whether from the eflecls of the 
climate or bad management I can not tell. Certainly the patient, slender-fingered son 

of the " Celestial Empire" seems to be better suited to the subtle work of gathering 
and sorting the leaves than the negro. But they liave an excellent equivalent for it in 
Brazil, the Paraguay tea {Htx Paraguaymiis), also called "herva mate" or "congonha," 
growing wild everywhere in the southern provinces o( Brazil, and (orming already a 
considerable article of export. An infusion ol the dried and pounded leaves, imbibed 
through a delicately plaited little lube (iomdilla), is the indispensable natural beverage 
of all classes, etc. (The Amazon and Madeira Rivers : Sketches and Descriptions 
from the Notebook of an Explorer, by Frank Keiler, Engineer, London, 1874.) 
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their mate without sugar (mate amargo). In the city, however, ii istakeo with 
poW(!ered sugar, which is put into the gourd each time that it is replenished. 
U is al$o sometimes flavored with orange or lemon. The mate is imbibed very 
much as we would take a "sherry cobbler," though the process is considerably 
slower from the fact that il is taken very hot, and it requires great care for an 
inexperienced person to keep from scalding his tongue and throat. When tepid 
the mate loses its aroma and becomes insipid. Some of these mate cups are 
beautihiUy worked In figures and bound in silver, while the bombillas are also 
handsomely wrought, the whole costing many dollars. 

In nearly all native houses the mate circulates almost continuously all day 
long. It is the offering made to all guests, and the same mate cup and tube do 
service for all who arc present, each one, as the cup is replenished, caking turns 
at the bombilla. To refuse to take mace when offered would be considered 
rude, if not an insult to country hospitality. 

Many persons, especial])' ladies, give themselves up Co the use of mate, drink- 
ing it in excessive quantities, and thus contracting a lazy habit, which, as I am 
informed, in time weakens the digestive organs, causing loss of appetite, and 
consequently debilitating the vital economy. 

In traveling, however, its virtues are very conspicuous, since by its use hun- 
ger is in a remarkable manner postponed. An Argentine gaucho, for instance, 
wil! take a mate or two in the early morning, and gallop his horse all day long, 
requiring nothing more in the way of food or drink until nightfall, when he will 
break his fast with the only "square" meal of the day. 

So, coo, wich the drivers of the long caravans of bullock carts, which traverse 
the limitless pampas, laden wich wool and hides for Buenos Aires, or with 
return cargoes of assorted merchandise for the country scores (pulperias). 
Before breaking camp in the morning, ail hands will indulge in a general round 
of mate drinking, and they will not make a halt for refreshments until they go 
into camp again at nightfall, when they will partake of a benevolent dinner of beef 
or mutton, killed on the spot, and roasted on spits in front of their camp fires. 
But inveterate mate drinking is not confined to old ladies and the denizens of 
the pampas. It has "come down from a former generation" as a sort of offi- 
cial institution which has become venerable with lime and muse not be inter- 
fered with. And every day, in all the pubUc offices, both of the nation and of 
the province, the hours of siesta* are sec apart to a great extent for an indis- 
criminate bout at the mate cup, all employes, from the grave minister of govcrn- 

•" Siesta" is the hotlesi pari of the day, and Ibe time for napping, generally from r 
to 3 o'clock, but it is not so universally indulged in here as in the "camp." In many 
places business is entirely suspended during these hours. 
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ment to the porter who guards the door, taking their turns at the bombUla, 
much to ihe delay, sometimes, of those who have business to be dispatched.* 
The habit of mate-drinking is easily acquired, and 1 do not hesitate to say that 
it is very agreeable, especially in the morning, upon rising, or in the middle of 
the day, between meals. There is no doubt, however, that it weakens the 
appetite if it is taken before eating ; but even Chinese tea will do that. 
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So much for the yerba mate — its growth, its harvesting, its marketing, and 
its use in the Argentine Republic, 

The question now recurs, in answer to the various letters I have received on 
the subject, whether it would be feasible to undertake to introduce this Para- 
guayan tea, either by acclimatizing the plant or by importing the product, as 
an article of domestic use into the United States, 

(i) Can the plant [Ilex P.) be grown in the United Stales ? In my opinion, 
it would not thrive in any of the extreme Southern States 
e success of the Jesuits in establishing artificial yerbaUi 
it will flourish in the thirtieth degree of south latitude, 
L could not be cultivated up to an equal latitude in the 
: seen it stated that the plant has been tested on the 
I, opposite Buenos Aires, in ihe River Plate, and M. de 
Monssey, the French savant, to whose investigations I am indebted for much 
information on the subject, thinks its cultivation could be undertaken anywhere 
in the Argentine Republic as far south as the province of Corrientes with success. 
I am informed that the yerba grows perfectly well from the seed, but it is delicate 
for the first few years and needs the best of care and arbor culture; but, from 
what I have seen of the yerba forests of Paraguay, I should judge that when 
once well set there would be no further trouble so far as the plantations are 
concerned ; but whether-the leaf would retain its delicate aroma and other essen- 
tial qualities under different conditions and surroundings is a question which can 

*I have before me the Prensa. a newspaper of this 
which, in an article on " official abuses," is quite sev 
drinking. I translate the following paragraph ; 

" In the public offices the official only attends the public from 2 10 3 o'clock or from 
3 to 4. in order that nobody may interrupt him at the hour of taking mate. When mate 
is suppressed in Ihe publicofBcestheGovernment will lose the aspect of town grogshops 
(dispackos de aldca). and the administration of business will gain much in promptitude 
and regularity. Messieurs ministers and chiefs of bureaus, we denounce mate as 
a grand conspirator against ibe public interesls, and especially against labor in the 
public offices." 
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on\j be solved b^ actual experiment. The plant, however, seem* to prefer a 
wbtropical climate, and 1 would not advise anyone to undertake its cultivation 
OB a grand scale in the United States without first experimenting with it; and 
even if its cultivation were attempted, it might result as the various schemes for 
introducing the Chinese plant have done. 

(2) I would therefore suggest to parties who are desirous of attempting the 
inangurauon of the use of the yerba mate in the United States, that they confine 
themselves for the present to the importation of the article. There is do diffi- 
culty in the way of doing this. The article is so securely packed in hide bales 
that it will stand any amount of hard handling without detriment, while the 
steamers leaving this port for New York, to say nothing of sdling vessels, if 
preferred, would deliver it in less than a month from the date of shipment. 

The price of the yerba in this market is 16 cents per pound for that from 
Paranagua (Brazil) and 32 cents for that from Paraguay. Where it is purchased 
in quantities (in the tercios) it can be obtained for ^.60 to $4.80 per arroba 
of z; pounds, and in bags at f z.20 to f 1.80 per arroba. That from Brazil, in 
barrels, sells for about (z.50 per arroba. 

It must be borne in mind, however, by those who propose to engage in the 
trade, that they will have to educate their customers into the manner of pre- 
paring the tea, and especially into the mysteries of the mate gourd and the tube. 
Indeed, perhaps they would have to order a shipment of the articles in question 
along with the mate, since they are entirely unknown to the trade in the United 
States. 

Any further correspondence on the subject will be duly turned over by me to 
those who deal in the verba. 
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PARAGUAYAN LAND LAW OF 1885. AQRICULTURAL PREMIUMS 
LAW OP 1890. 

I.— PARAGUAYAN LAND LAW OF 1885. 

Article 1. The Executive is hereby authorized lo sell the public lands, in 
accordance with the stipulations of this law. 

Art. 2. The public lands shall be divided into five classes, as follows: 

(]) Lands of the lirst class are those in the following departments: San 
Lorenzo del Campo Grande, San Lorenzo de la Frontera, Ipane, Guarambare, 
ViUosa, Villa Ollva, Villa Franca, Villa del Pilar, Villa Humaica, Luque, 
Limpio, Emboscada, Arroyos y Esteros, Villa del Rosario, San Estanislao, Villa 
de San Pedro, Villa de Concepci6n hasta el Aquidaban, Aregua-Capiata, Ita, 
Itaugua, Pirayu, Yagtiaron, Altos, Atira, Tobati, Caacupe, Barrero Grande, 
Caraguatay, San jos£, Itacurubi de la Cordillera, Valenzuela, Ibitimi, Paraguari, 
Acahay, Carapegua, Tabapy Quiiadi, Ibicui, Caapucu, Quiquio, Mbayapey, 
Villa Florida, San Miguel, San Juan Bautista de las Misiones, Villa Encarnaci6n, 
Caazapa, Ihacanguazu, Villa Rica, Itape e Itacurubi del Rosario. 

(z) Lands of the second class are those in the following departments r Pedro 
Gonzalez, Laureles, Yabcbiry, Desmochadoa, Tacuaras, Guazucua, Isla Ombu, 
San Ignacio, Santa Marfa, Santa Rosa, Santiago, San Cosmo, Bobi, Carmen del 
Parand, Jesus y Trinidad, San Pedro de ParanS, Ytu, San Juan Nepomuceno, 
Mbncayaty, Yatahity, Hiaiy, Ajos, Carayao, San Joaquin, Unii5n, Horqueta, 
San Juan Bautista de Nembucu, Lima y TacuaCi, and the territory stretching 
from the confluence of the A.quidaban and ihe Paraguay to the Rio Apa, lands 
in the tatter territory to be sold with an area five times the frontage solicited 
on the Paraguay. 

(3) Lands of the third class are chose comprised between the Pilcomayo and 
Villa Concepci6n in the Chaco territory fronting the Rio Paraguay and at a 
depth of 10 leagues inland. 

los 
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(4) Lands of the fourih class are those situated in the Chaco from Villa 
Concepci6n 10 a distance of lo leagues island, and thence zo leagues of the belt 
of territory comprised between the Pikomayo and Villa Concepci6n. 

(5) Lands of the tifth class are those not included in third or fourth. 

Akt. 5. The price of the lands ot lirst class is hereby set down at t.zoo hard 
dollars in public funds per square league, the lands of second class at 800 hard 
dollars, the third class at 300 dollars, the fourth class at zoo, and the fifth class 
at 100 dollars. 

Art. 4. The purchase of the lands can be effected in four yearly payments; 
the first to comprise 25 per cent of the total amount, and to be paid at the Junta 
de Credito Publico in legal-tender money or in public-fund bonds, and with the 
intervention of the coniador general. For the other payments three bills to 
order of the junta and at terms of one, two, and three years, with an interest 
of 6 per cent shall be signed. 

Ar.t. 5. All payments after the passing of this law for sales or rentingof land 
in the fiscal territories shall be made in legal tender money or in public fimds 
bonds. 

Akt. 6. Buyers are at liberty to pay their bills at any time with a reduction 
of la per cent per annum from the day of payment. 

Art. 7. On the drawing up of the title deeds, the properties shall be mort- 
gaged until expiration of term of payment in favor of the State. 

Art, 8, To pay off the mortgage, the interested parties shall present at the 
ministry of interior their bills, and the necessary orders shall be issued to the 
registrador for the corresponding payment. 

Art. 9. In case of nonpayment of bills at expiration of term the correspond- 
ing properties shall be sold. The Junta de Credito Publico shall sell these 
properties without the oblisation of applying for judicial authorization. Thirty 
days' notice must be given in the papers that: those properties are to be sold by 
auction. It the bills be paid a day at most before the auction takes place, under 
the conditions specified, the interested parties shall receive the properties, pay- 
ing the cost of advertising, etc. 

Art. 10. Pasture lands alone can be sold in fractions of not less than half 
leagues, the price to be paid in proportion. Interested parties in Chaco lands 
sliall purchase an area depth ten times the frontage solicited. 

Art. 1 1. Purchasers of fractions in the Chaco lands shall be entitled to a 
reduction of 50 per cent on the price stipulated in Article 4, on the conditions 
that during the term of payment rweniy-five European families (a family con- 
sisting of three persons) to be settled on ihc lands in (question. 

A fraction of land, in reference to the preceding article, is understood to 
consist of one league front by 10 deep. 
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Art. II. In case of several applicants for the purchase of lands, an auction 
shall be called, upset price being the amount stipulated. Article 3. Thirty days' 
notice must be given in the papers to this effect, 

Akt. 13. Lands that are not to be sold are the following: (1) Those lands 
especially excepted in virtue of previous laws, (i) Those lands the Executive 
may deem adapted for colonization purposes. 

Art. 14. The following prices are the rents: $250 for first class; $200 for 
second class; $150 for third class; $100 for fourth class. Payments to be 
made in legal- tender notes or in public- funds bonds. 

Art. 15. One year after the promulgation of this law, settlers who may not 
have purchased the land they occupy shall pay at the rate of 25 cents per square 
(cuadra) per annum, being at the same time entitled to buy the lands they 
occupy in preference to any interested party. 

II.— AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS LAW OF i8go. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies of the Paraguayan Nation in Congress 
assembled sanction with the force of law — 

Art. 1. The sum of two hundred thousand dollars annually shall be d,estined 
to foment agriculture and national industry for the term of ten years, to count 
from the promulgation of the present law. 

Art. 2, For the carrying out of the foregoing article, the following premiums 
will be established annually and adjudged to agriculturists and industrials in the 
form that in continuation is expressed: 

(1) Twenty premiums to those who cultivate a certain superficial area of 
tobacco on condition that this be dried in the shade, fermented, and submitted 
to the other manipulations indispensable for making it acceptable in foreign 
markets, according to rules laid down by the Executive power. 

The said recompenses will be comprehended in the following categories: 

(2) Two premiums of five thousand dollars each to him who cultivates an 
area that produces annually four thousand arrobas of tobacco. 

(3) Two premiums of one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars 
each to him who cultivates a superficial area that produces annually fifteen hun- 
dred arrobas of tobacco. 

(4) Four premiums of one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars each to him 
who cultivates a superficial area that produces annually one thousand arrobas 
of tobacco. 

(;) Ten premiums of six hundred and twenty-five dollars each to him who 
cultivates a superficial area that produces five hundred arrobas of tobacco. 

(6) Three premiums of four thousand dollars each to those who cultivate 
fifteen thousand colFee plants the following year after first ^ving fruit. 
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• 

Art. 8. The section of agriculture of the national bank is empowered to 
Tacilitate to the agriculturists who solicit them seeds and plants whose cultiva- 
tion especially recommends itself; the repayment should be made at cost price. 

Art. 9. The executive power will regulate the present law. 

Art. 10. Communicate to the executive power. 

Given in the Chamber of Sessions of the Le^slative Congress on the 18th of 
December of 1890. 
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LAND.TAX LAW OP PARAGUAY, DECEMBER 33, iSgi. 

Article 1. From January 1, 1S9Z, all lands and buildings (private property) 
will be subject to a tax of $3 per $1,000 per annum an the assessed value. 

Art, 2. Rural property will be valued without taking into accouijt any class 
whatever of plantations or buildings in existence, understanding by this all con- 
structions built outside of the commons of the villages. 

Art, 3. The following are exempt from taxation : 

Clause J. — Property not exceeding in value $i, 000, unless the proprietor 
owns others in any place whose collective value will equal the said sum. 

Clause 2. — National and municipal property, churches sacred to any worship, 
and buildings designed for schools, hospitals, houses of correction, and charity. 

Clause J. — Buildings in construction at the lime of collecting the tax, deduct- 
ing the value of the site. 

Clause 4. — Property excepted by special laws from the payment of the tax. 

Art. 4. The valuation of the property and the payment of the tax will be 
made at the time and in the manner fixed by the President. 

The valuation appraised will continue in force during the term of the law, 
and the payment may be made in two installments. 

Art. 5. Reclamations on the valuations assessed may be made to the board 
of public credit, whose decision will be final. • 

Art. 6. Those who fail to pay the tax within the limit fixed by the Presi- 
dent will be fined an amount equal to the tax due. 

Art. 7. Persons who delay the payment of the tax will be summoned before 
a jusiice of the peace by the tax collector authorized by the President ; the 
certificate issued by the board of public credit will be a sufficient warrant for 
the execution thereof. 

Art. 8. The only exceptions admitted of are want of ownership, false titles, 
or previous payment. 
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Art. 8. The section of agriculture ol the national bank is empowered to 
facilitate to the agriculturists who solicit them seeds and plants whose cultiva- 
tion especiall)' recommends itself; the repayment should be made at cost price. 

Ait. 9. The executive power will regulate the present law. 

Art. 10, Communicate to the executive power. 

Given in (he Chamber of Sessions of the Legislative Congress on the i8ih of 
December of 1890. 
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LAND.TAX LAW OP PARAGUAY, DECEMBER ii, 1891. 

Akticle 1. From January 1, 1892, all lands and buildings (private property) 
will be subject to a tax of $3 per $1,000 per annum on the assessed value. 

Art. 2. Rural property will be valued without taking itito accouijt any class 
whatever of plantations or buildings in existence, understanding by this all con- 
structions built outside of the commons of the villages. 

Art. 3. The following are exempt from taxation : 

Clause I. — Property not exceeding in value $1,000, unless the proprietor 
owns others in any place whose collective value will equal the said sum. 

Clause 2. — National and municipal property, churches sacred to any worship, 
and buildings designed for schools, hospitals, houses of correction, and charity. 

Clause J. — Buildings in construction at the time of collecting the tax, deduct- 
ing the value of the site. 

Clause 4. — Property excepted by special laws from the payment of the tax. 

Art. 4. The valuation of the property and the payment of the tax will be 
made at the time and in the manner fixed by the President. 

The valuation appraised will continue in force during the term of the law, 
and the payment may be made in two installments. 

Art. 5. Reclamations on the valuations assessed may be made to the board 
of public credit, whose decision will be final. • 

Art, 6. Those who fail to pay the tax within the limit fixed by the Presi- 
dent will be fined an amount equal to the tax due. 

Art. 7, Persons who delay the payment of the tax will be summoned before 
a justice of the peace by the tax collector authorized by the President ; the 
certificate issued by the board of public credit will be a sufficient warrant for 
the execution thereof. 

Art. 8. The only exceptions admitted of are want of ownership, false titles, 
or previous payment. 
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A«T. 9. In the ease referred to in article 7 the presence of the owner is not 
necessary ; if absent, the title relative to the payment will be extended in the 
following manner : 

(1) To representatives, even if only incidentally in charge of the lands and 
buildings, without regard to their relations to the owner. 

(2.) To lessees or occupants ; in default of either, a lawyer will be named to 
represent the absent owner. 

Art, 10. Deeds of transfer of property can not be extended without the pre- 
vious presentation of the certificate of the board of public credit, in which it is 
certified thai the lands or buildings do not owe the tax. 

Art. 1 1. The board of public credit will not issue the certificate mentioned 
in the preceding article unless the interested party presents at the same time the 
certificate of the accountant-general of the mortgage office, in which will be 
stated with exactitude the name of the buyer and seller, the site, limits, price, 
and area of the property to be sold. 

Public notaries should render to the board of public credit a monthly state- 
ment of the deeds of transfer that may have been given, specifying the time 
required by the mortgage office. Infractors of these articles will suffer the pen- 
alty of suspension from office of from six to twelve months and a line equiva- 
lent to ten times the amount of the tax due. 

Art. 1 2. The fines referred to in the preceding article will be executed by 
the board of public credit by legal proceedings. 

Art. ij. The price of sale of lands or buildings will be indisputable as regards 
valuation during one year for both the fiscal and the owner unless the land shall 
have been built upon or improved, in which case the existing buildings will be 
valued according to the articles of this law. 

Art. 14. The President is empowered to nominate the necessary staff for the 
execution of this law, and to fix the recompense for their work. 

Art. 1;. The assessed tax vested in this law will continue in force for the 
term of two years. 

Art. 16. The President shall make the rules and regulations necessary to 
carry the provisions of this law into effect. 

Art. 17. Communications will be made to the President. 

e decree (February 24, 1892), promulgating the rules and regulations 
V to carry the land-tax law into effect. 

In conformity with the disposition of article 16 of the land-tax law the 
President of the Republic decrees : 
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I THE MUNICIPAUTY OF TSE CAMTAL. 

Akticle 1. The fonnation of the general register of all private lands and 
buildings shall be intrusted to the office of assessed taxes. 

Art. 2. Valuation of property in the municipality of the capital shall be 
made by boards of valuation, each composed of two members. 

Akt. 3. For the carrying out of the preceding article the municipality will be 
divided into six secrions, as follows: First section. Cathedra! ; second section, 
Encarnacion; third section, San Roque ; fourth section, Lambari; fifth section, 
Recoleta, and sixth section, Trinidad. 

Akt. 4. AH proprietors of landed property or buildings in the capital must 
declare, in the office of assessed taxes, during the month of May next, the prop- 
erty or buildings that they possess ; if not, no cl^m can be made against the 
valuation placed by the assessors, 

Akt. 5. This declaration will be made on printed forms, which will be dis- 
tributed by the tax ofEce, on which must be set forth: (1) The name of the 
proprietor or firm, his domicile, and nationality; {2) the parish, street, and 
number in which the property is situated; if lands, the limits in case of no 
number; (3) the extent (yards of frontage and depth); (4) kind of building, 
ancient or modern, how many stories, and number of rooms it contains. 

Art. 6. The proprietor who has not received the printed form referred to in 
the preceding article should demand it at the tax office. 

Art. 7. The tax collector should carry a register, in order to note the infor- 
mation mentioned in article ; in regard to valuation of the property and the 
amount that should pay taxes, without omitting the property exempted from 
tax from any cause. 

Art. 8. The valuations once made in the time determined by the minister of 
finance, the tax oflice will distribute forms stating the amount to be paid by the 
owner, delivering them at this house. 

Pot the carrying out of this article the assessors will deliver at the ofSce 
before mentioned the registers formed according to article 7. 

Art. 9. The tax office will proceed to form the general register from the 
information pven by ihe registers of the assessors, and' these will immediately 
be forwarded to the. board of public credit in order to proceed in the delivery 
of the forms referred to in the preceding article. 

Art. 10. The proprietors who have not received the forms should demand 
them from the tax office during the time which has been determined upon. 

Art. 11. Reclaims on valuations may be made in writing to the board of 
public credit, whose decision will be final. The period for reclamations will be 
closed on the 31st ot October next, and in case of valuations rectified the board 
Bull. S4 8 
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Akt. 9. In the ease referred to in article 7 the presence of the owner is not 
necessary ; if absent, the title relative to the payment will be extended in the 
following manner: 

(1) To representatives, even if only incidentally in charge of the lands and 
buildings, without regard to their relations to the owner. 

(1^ To lessees or occupants ; in default of either, a lawyer will be named to 
represent the absent owner. 

AfiT, 10. Deeds of transfer of property can not be extended without the pre- 
vious presentation of the certificate of the board of public credit, in which it is 
certified that the lands or buildings do not owe the tax. 

AxT. II. The board of public credit will not issue the certificate mentioned 
in the preceding article unless the interested party presents at the same time the 
certificate of the accountant-general of the mortgage office, in which will be 
stated with exactitude the name of the buyer and seller, the site, limits, price, 
and area of the property to be sold. 

Public notaries should render to the board of public credit a monthly state- 
ment of the deeds of transfer that may have been given, specifying the time 
required by the mortgage oiBce. Infractors of these articles will suffer the pen- 
alty of suspension from office of from six to twelve months and a fine equiva- 
lent to ten times the amount of the tax due. 

Art. iz. The fines referred to in the preceding article will be executed by 
the board of public credit by legal proceedings. 

Art. 13. The price of sale of lands or buildings will be indisputable as regards 
valuation during one year for both the fiscal and the owner unless the land shall 
have been built upon or improved, in which case the existing buildings will be 
valued according to the articles of this law. 

Art. 14. The President is empowered to nominate the necessary staff for the 
execution of this law, and to fix the recompense for their work. 

Art. 15. The assessed tax vested in this law will continue in force for the 
term of two years. 

Art. 16. The President shall make the rules and regulations necessary to 
carry the provisions of this law into effect. 

Art. 17. Communications will be made to the President. 

Executive decree (February 24, 1892), promulgating the rules and regulations 
necessary to carry the land-tax law into effect. 

In conformity with the disposition of article 16 of the land-tax law the 
President of the Republic decrees : 
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1 THE MONICIPAUTY OF THE CAPITAL. 

Article i. The formation of the general register of all private lands and 
buildings shall be intrusted to the oiBce of assessed taxes. 

Art. 2. Valuation of property in the municipality of the capital shall be 
made by boards of valuation, each composed of two members. 

Art. 3. For the carrying out of the preceding article the municipality will be 
divided into six sections, as follows: First section. Cathedral; second section, 
Encarnacion ; third section, San Roijue ; fourth section, Lambarf ; Rfch section, 
Recoleta, and sisth section, Trinidad. 

Art. 4. All proprietors of landed property or buildings in the capital must 
declare, in the office of assessed taxes, during the month of May next, the prop- 
erty or buildings that they possess ; if not, no claim can be made against the 
valuation placed by the assessors. 

Art. 5. This declaration will be made on printed forms, which will be dis- 
tributed by the tax office, on which must be sec forth; (i) The name of the 
proprietor or firm, his domicile, and nationality; (z) the parish, street, and 
number in which the property is situated; if lands, the limits in case of no 
number; (3) the extent (yards of frontage and depth); (4) kind of building, 
ancient or modern, how many stories, and number of rooms it contains. 

Art. 6. The proprietor who has not received the printed form referred to in 
the preceding article should demand it at the tax office. 

Art. 7. The tax collector should carry a register, in order 10 note the infor- 
mation mentioned in article j in regard to valuation of the property and the 
amount that should pay taxes, without omitting the property exempted from 
tax from any cause. 

Art. 8. The valuations once made in the time determined by the minister of 
finance, the tax office will distribute forms stating the amount to be paid by the 
owner, delivering them at this house. 

For the carrying out of this article the assessors will deliver at the office 
before mentioned the registers formed according to article 7. 

Art. 9, The tax office will proceed to form the general register from the 
information given by the re^sters of the assessors, and'thcse will immediately 
be forwarded to the. board of public credit in order to proceed in the delivery 
of the forms referred to in the preceding article. 

Art. 10. The proprietors who have not received the forms should demand 
them from the tax office during the time which has been determined upon. 

Art. 11. Reclaims on valuations may be made in writing to the board of 
public credit, whose decision will be final. The period for reclamations will be 
closed on the 31st of October next, and in case of valuations rectified the board 
Bull. 54 8 
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will deViret a new form, signed by its membcTS, for pafmenc of the cormpond- 
ing amount, canceling the previous form issaed by the tax office. 

Art. 1 2. Reclamations will be heard by the board of public credit in all cases 
of wrong valuation by the official assessors, and their decision will be entered 
in the regbters. 

AtT. 1 3- Payment of the tax will be carried out by the board of public credit, 
and may be made in two payments. The first payment will be made from Jan- 
uary I, 1891, to February 1, 189Z, and the second from July 1, 1891, to August 
1, .892. 

A«T. 14. Taxpayers can not leave to the second dale the total payment of 
the amount, nor, having paid the half of it in the first, can they allow the second 
term to pass without satisfying the balance, incurring a fine in either of the two 

A«T, 15, The payments having become due, the liquidation of the recripts 
issued will be proceeded with and the discharge corresponding to the receiving 
office be forwarded to the minister of finance for the intervention of the 
accountant-general's office. 



Ait. 16. Valaations in the country districts will be made by two neighbors 
appointed by the President, 

Akt. 17. The registers should be finished by the commissioners before July i 
next, and immediately afterwards forwarded to the tax office, in order that said 
office may proceed to the distribution of the forms of valuation to the owners. 

Art. i3. The commissioners should subjecc themselves entirely to the direc- 
tions given in article 7, and in cases of appeal wilt proceed as in article 1 1. 

Reclamations can be presented to the commissioners of valuations inside of 
the time mentioned in article 1 1, and they will remit the originals, accompanied 
by their respective report, to the board of public credit for its corresponding 
decision. 

In case the proprietor prefers to present his reclamation directly to the board 
of public credit, they will consider the point after consulting the report of the 



A*t. 19. Every owner of land outside of the public grazing must present the 
title of his property during the month of May to the commissioners, in order 
that they may take note of the name of the owner, the extent of the property, 
and its limits. The annotation must be made in the register in presence of the 
interested party, who must state in writing his conformity on the title deed 
jointly with the signatures of two members of the commission. 

Art. zo. Proprietors whose title deeds happen to be in the capital can present 
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them before June 1 , to be taken note of in the tax office. This office will insert 
the same statement on the title deed and communicate to the respective com- 
missioDers, in order that they may take note of the name of Che owner, extent, 
and the limits of the land. 

Art. 21. pTOprieiors who hold their titles and do not present them for anno- 
tation can make no claim against the valuation made by the assessor. They will 
also suffer a line equal to the amount of the tax whenever it shall be discovered 
that they have p^d the tax on a smaller scale than that mentioned in their title 

Art, 22. The commissioners will deliver to the owner the form if (he building 
is declared, or will leave it with the inmate if it has not been declared. 

Art. 23. Payment of the lax that corresponds to the country districts should 
be made by the taxpayers to the board of public credit o 
of valuation. 

ctNEKAL C 



Art. 24. The fixed term determined In article 1 3 having fallen due for pay- 
ment to the board of publie credit, they will proceed to recover from the debtors 
according to articles 7, 8, and 9 of the corresponding law. 

Art. 25. The board of public credit will give notice to the debtors of overdue 
taxes by means of a form, ordering payment in fifteen days to those in the capital 
and in forty days to those in the country districts, ■ 

Art. 26. If this term has passed and the debtor has not paid, proceedings 
will be taken before the respective justice of the peace. 

Art, 27. The debtor can at any time stop the execution by public sale against 
his properly by presenting his receipt of payment issued by the board of public 
credit or commissioners and satisfy the cost caused by such execution. 

Art. 28. Owners in the country districts who do not possess titles should 
present a declaration signed by the respective commissioners stating extent and 
limits of the propery, which document will be filed in the tax office. Those 
who declare falsely incur the fine established in article 21. 

Art. 29, Valuations of property will hold for two years, in accordance with 
article 4 of the law. 

Art. 30. From March i, 1892, no property can be transferred without first 
paying the tax corresponding to that year. Notaries who infringe this article 
will incur the penalty established in article 11 of this law. 

Art. 31, The staff of the tax office and the remuneration that they shall 
receive, also the commissioners of valuations of the country districts, will be 
established by the President. 

Art. 32, Let it be communicated, published, and given to the official register. 
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1N7OKMATI0N ON THE PRESIDENT GONZA1.EZ COLONY. 

Tbe GovcnuDcnl of Pu-aguav, anxious to satisfy the numerous requests for 
conccsuDDbof limds that arc daily rcceiTcd, hare founded recentiv a new colonj 
in the department c>f Caazapi. 

The land which consisis of a super£ee oi iz square leagues is crossed by the 
railroad from Asuncion to 'X'illa Eocarnation. 

It has been divided inio blocks of E< squares frontage by 8 squares deep, with a 
road on each of its four sidc^ Each block has been subdivided into 4 lots equal 
to lb tjperficial squares (i- hertarefl. 

The land b fi<nnrd ot a series of smajl hillocks of liitic hci^t, and is trav- 
ersed ^y brooks which come out of these same hil'-oct?, and which never dry up. 
li it' ci'tered «ilh rirein groves that contain tiinber of the £ncs! quality fonnd 

The :;;r.brt extracted trom :hese grotet can be made use of with the greatest 
ease 0= a«<>;:E! ■.■»;' ;hc pt^iimitv of die rail war and wul repay tbe colonists tbe 

•« rietes of amber 'th»t 

tbe Aigeinne Republic 
< » -.rr.-. f?res^ peopled 
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The Spaniards nilcivated wheat and the vine during the whole period of their 
occupation, and these cultivations did not cease until the epoch of the war. 

Vines of from thirty to forty years are still to be found that produce fruit, 
notwithstandiDg having been reduced to a wild state. 

Azara speak* of the cultivations in his description of Paraguay. 

Of all these advantages tlie greatest consists in that, alternating the cultiva- 
tion during ft long period, you may sow the ground continually. 

Maize it harvested as many as three times a year. 

The Government, persuaded that colonization well directed, is one of the most 
efficacious means to obtain a spontaneous immigration, occupies itself seriously 
in the fomentation and growth of the colonies established in sundry parts of its 
territory. 

With this object it is constantly seeking the improvement of the conditions 
of the ejcistence, and future of the colonists. 

For this reason, and because of the present colonization laws i>eing deficient, 
the Government has united in a by-law the statutes that should rule the 
" President Gonzalez colony," 



Article l. The land of the colony shall be divided in blocks of 8 squares 
frontage by 6 squares deep with a road on its four sides. Each block shall be 
(ubdivided into four lots equal to i6 super^cial squares. 

A«T. I. To each agricultural family two lots shall be delivered, or half a 
block, at the price of two dollars the square of 10,000 varas, payable in ten 
equal annual payments, or if the colonist prefers to pay at sight, one dollar the 
square. The colonist must also pay the expense 01 demarcation and of placing 
landmarks of his lots, such payment should not exceed four dollars for each lot 
of 16 squares, payable in 10 equal annual paymcms, and at sight, for those who 
pay cash. 

A married couple is considered a family. 

Akt. 3. When the colonist has selected his lot the commissariat will extend 
a provisionary warrant of sale signed by the commissary of the colony and by 
the colonist, and repstered in the general commissariat of immigration in 
Asuncion. 

In this warrant of sale will be explained the extent of land, number of lots, 
conditions of sale, and an appendix containing these by-laws. 

Two copies of each contract must be made out, of which the colonist shall 
keep one and the commissary the other. The definite titles to the property will 
be pven two years after (he colonist has established himself, and, in the case of 
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buying the ground on annual payments, will remain mortgaged for the sum that 
he remains owing for the land, expense of survey and placing landmarks, animals, 
tools, and subsidies. 

A«T. 4. If a family distinguishes itself by its industry and good conduct 
four Iocs more of land, 16 squares in each lot, may be conceded in the conditions 
contained in article z. 

The family that in the space of two years, counted from the date of their 
installation in the colony, have cultivated and sown 16 squares shall be presented 
with half a block of chircy-two squares. 

Art. ;. Unmarried colonists are only admitted on being known as industrious 
laborers and of good conduct. A person unknown that wishes to be admitted 
as a colonist must work first at least six months, be it in the administration of 
the colony or with some other colonist. 

Akt. 6. To each family when they establish themselves, and solicit it, will be 
given the following : 

(i) A handsaw, a whetstone, a pick with steel point, a small hatchet for each 
male colonist, a hatchet, a spade, a knife, and a hoe for every individual that 
can work with them. 

(1) A milch cow and calf. 

(5) A pair of oxen, a yoke, a pair of leather straps, and a long iron chain to 
draw timber, 

A plough will be given to families that ask for it as soon as they have prepared 
(z) two squares of land for sowing.* All these objects will be delivered to the 
colonist at cost price and will be payable in three yearly payments at the end of 
the second, third, and fourth year after establishing themselves. 

Art. 7. All the seeds chat the colonists can sow the first year will be given 
to them free. 

Art. 8, To the families that can not maintain themselves may be given, during 
the first six months of their establishment, a subsidy as an advance, (40) forty 
cents a day for each adult, for children the half; these advances must be returned, 
the half at the end of the fifth and hall at the conclusion of the sixth year of 
establishment. 

Art. 9. All advances made to colonists will be free of interest and only after 
the day on which they become due, the corresponding quota is not paid, then 
from the day they become due interest will be charged at the rate of 8 per cent 

Art. 10. In order to facilitate the purchase of the necessary food, the com- 
missariat of the colony will cause to be killed as many cows as are necessary 

"Oxen will be placed alternately at the disposition of families by the commissaiy af 
the colony for drawing limber. 
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each week, and the meat will be sold at cost price to the colonists ; also a gro- 
cery store will be established where the colonist can buy every necessity at an 
e<)uitable price. 

Art, 11. In the first five years, counted from date of the establishment of 
the commissariat, no colonist can establish a house of business, drinking or 
clothes store, without previous authorization of the general commissariat of 
immigration. 

Art. 1 2. All roads that pass by the colony will be cleaned and arranged by 
the commissariat of the colony, but a year after the establishment of the colony, 
the cost of this will be for account of the colonists, up to half the breadth of 
the road in the whole extension that touches their ground. 

AnT. 13, The colonist of bad conduct, incapable, or of abandoned habits, 
may be separated from the colony after being indemnified for the value of his 
work, as judged by arbitrators ; in this case the amount of all advances made by 
Government will be discounted. 

Equally, if a colonist for some justifiable motive wishes to retire from the 
colony, he can not do so without first paying all he owes, according to his 



Any family will be considered as incapable or abandoned chat after two years, 
counted from the date of their installation, has not cultivated and sown four 
squares. 

Art. 14. Any question that may arise between colonists about superior 
rights, or the acquisition of any lot of ground, until such time as the definite 
titles should be made out, as also all questions between colonists and the com- 
missariat of the colony, will be settled by the department of immigration, with 
right of appeal to the Executive power. 

Art. 1 5. Colonists have a right, also, to the agricultural prizes established by 
the laws of the zoch and zznd of December, 1890. 

Art. 16. The administration of the colony will be composed of a commis- 
sary, an account ant -secretary, one or two overseers, according to the number 
of families, and corresponding labourers. 

Art. 17, The obligations of the commissary are as follows: 

(1) To put each family or colonist in possession of the lots that correspond 
to them. 

(z) To look to the security of the colony and have at his orders the necessary 
penons. 

(3) To look to the mending and cleaning of the roads. 

(4) To keep a census of the colony, exact statistical data of the cultivation of 
the colony, and the yearly produce ot the seed sown ; to facilitate which, colonists 
are bound to render all the information asked for. 
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(5) To give the colonists alt 
his good advice. 

(6) In case of quarrels amongst the colonists he must serve as frieodly arbi- 
trator, and in case of his not being able to arrange the question amicably, to 
serve them as interpreter, if necessary, before a competent judge. 

(7) To take care that at the end of six months after their esiablishment a 
family should have planted twenty fruit trees and sov^n ten lines of one hundred 
varas of each thing, of maize, mandioc, mani, beans, sweet potatoes, sugar eane, 
and rice, wherever the ground should be suitable for their subsistence, 

(8) To present each nionth to the minister to whom the care of the coloniza- 
tion department is intrusted, a report upon the state of the colony and work 
done in it. 

Akt. 18. The obligations of the accountant-secretary are as follows: 

(i) To represent the commissary in his absence. 

(1) To write the correspondence ordered by the commissary; to keep a reg- 
ister, where he notes the entry of all colonists, with the names of each, their 
nationality and trade; another book with notes of births and deaths in the 
colony, a cash book, a book of accounts current with the colonists, and a diary 
for the ledger, for the better regularity of the accounts kept. 

The accountant-secretary should deliver to each colonist a small book in 
which should be noted, besides the sum owed for the purchase of the land, all 
that he receives or delivers, be it animals, tools, money, etc.; in the last pages 
of the book must be noted the dates on which sums to be p^d become due. 

These books shall be numbered, signed, and each leaf sealed by the commis- 
sary-general of immigration. 

Art. 19. The overseer is obliged to execute the orders of the commissary, 
or, in his absence, of the accountant-secretary, divide the work between. the 
labourers and look after them. 

Art, 10. The colony will be exempt from the imposition of direct taxes for 
the space of ten years, to count from the day that the respective intendant con- 
stitutes himself there. 

Let it be approved, communicated, and published. 

Gonzalez. 

Vewancio V. Lopez. 
Josi T. SosA. 
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CONSTITUTION OP THE REPUBLIC OP PARAGUAY SANCTIONED BY 
THE HONORABLE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION ON THE 18TH 
OP NOVEMBER, 1870. 

We, the representatives of the Paraguayan Nation, assembled by the free and 
spontaneous will of the Paraguayan people in national constitutional conven- 
tion for the purpose of establishing justice, securing domestic peace, providing 
for common defence, promoting the general welfare and causing the benefits of 
liberty to be lasting for ourselves, our descendants, and in general al! men who 
may come to inherit the Paraguayan soil, after having invoked Almighty God, 
the Supreme Legislator of the Universe, do hereby order, decree, and provide 
the present Constitution of the Republic of Paraguay, 

Part First. 

Chapter I. — General Declarations. 

Article i. Paraguay is and shall be free and independent, and a Republic 
one and indivisible, under a democratic representative government. 

Art. z. The sovereignty is vested essentially in the nation, and delegated 
by it to the authorities established by the present Constitution. 

Art. 3, The relipon of the State is the Roman Catholic Apostolic ; but Con- 
gress, however, shall not have power to forbid the exercise of any other religion 
within the territory of the Republic. The prelate of the Paraguayan church 
shall be a Paraguayan. 

Art, 4. The Government shall meet the expenses of the nation out of the 
funds of the national treasury, formed by the collection of duties on exports 
and imports, the sale or lease of public lands, the proceeds of the postal and 
railroad services, the loans and operations of credit which may be contracted or 
made, and the taxes of all kinds which Congress may levy by special laws. 
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Akt, §, The cirmUtion in the interior of the Republic of eSecU, the product 
Of muiafacture of the nation, shall be iree from duty. The same freedom shall 
be enjoyed by article* introduced from abroad, intended for purposes of educa- 
tion, public in*tructJon and agriculture, or pertaining to steam engines, and print- 
ing office*. 

Art. 6. The Government shall promote American and European imm^a* 
tion, and ahall not have power to restrict, limit, or burden with charges of any 
kind [he admission into the Paraguayan territory of foreigners coming into it 
with the inteniton to promote industrial enterprises and arts. 

Art. 7. The navigation of the interior rivers of the nation is free to all flags ; 
but the rules and regulations which Congress may enact for the proper use of 
this freedom shall be observed. 

Art, S. Primary instruction is compulsory and the Government shall give to 
it preferent attention. A report on this subject shall be made to Congress every 
year by the head of the educational department of the Government, and Con- 
gress (hall attend to all the recommendations made in that document, and pro- 
mote by all possible means the instruction of the citizens. 

Art. 9. In case of internal disturbance, or foreign attack, of sufficient grav- 
ity as 10 endanger the observance of the Constitution and the exercise of the 
power and duties vested in the authorities created by it, a part or the whole 
of the Paraguayan territory may be declared, for a limited time, to be in a state 
of siege. During such time the power of the President of the Republic shall not 
go beyond arresting the suspected persons, or causing them to move from one 
place of the Republic to another, if they do not prefer to leave the country. 

Art. 10. Congress shall promote the proper reform of the laws in force. 

Art. 1 1. The rights of trial by jury in criminal cases shall be guatanteed to 
all and shall be forever inviolable. 

Art. 11. It shall be the duty of the Government to affirm by means of 
ireatics concluded in conformity with the principles of public law established in 
this Constitution, the relations of peace and commerce with foreign nations. 

Art, 1 3. Congress shall never grant the Executive any extraordinary powers, 
or the whole of the public authority, nor shall it give the same authority or 
supremacy which may cause the lives, the honor, or the property of the inhabi- 
tants of the Republic to be at the mercy of the Governmem, or of some indi- 
vidual persons. Dictatorship shall be unlawful and inadmissible in the Republic 
of Paraguay, and anyone who may propose to establish it, or consents or sub- 
scribes to its establishment, shall be held as an infamous traitor to the country 
and liable therefor to the proper penalties and responsibility. 

.AnT. 14. Allinfcrior authorities, employees, and functionaries of the Republic 
arc personally responsible for the faults and offenses committed by them in the 
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exercise of their functions. All their acts shall be in strict conformity with the 
law; and in no case shall they exercise authority beyond their own jurisdiction. 

Art. 15. The principles, guarantees, and rights recognized by the present 
Constitution can not be abridged or modified by any laws intended to carry them 
into effect. 

Art. 16. The present Constitution, the laws enacted by Congress in conse- 
quence of the same, and the treaties concluded with foreign countries shall be 
the supreme law of the nation. 

Art, 17. The authorities called upon to exercise the legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers shall reside in Asuncion, the capital of the Republic of Par- 
aguay, 

Chapter II. — Rights and Guarantees. 

Art. 18. All the inhabitants of the Republic shall enjoy, subject to proper 
regulations, the following rights, namely : The right to navigate, and engage in 
commercial business, to work and exercise all kinds of lawful industries, to meet 
peaceably, to petition the authorities, to enter the Paraguayan territory, remain 
in it, travel through it, or leave it, without a passport, to publish their ideas 
through the press without being subject to previous censorship, to use and dis- 
pose of their property, to associate with each other for useful purposes, to pro- 
fess freely their own religion, to teach, and to learn. 

Art. 19. Property is inviolable, and no inhabitant of the Republic shall be 
deprived of his property unless it is by judicial sentence founded on law. Con- 
demnation for public use has to be made under provision and by process of law, 
and upon previous indemnification. Congress alone shall have the power to 
impose the taxes spoken of in article 4; and no tax shall be levied by any other 
authority or person, unless under special authority from the same Congress, No 
personal service shall be demanded which is not established by law, or by judi- 
cial sentence founded on law. 

The penalty of confiscation of property is hereby stricken out forever from 
the Paraguayan penal code. The penalty of death for political offences is also 
abolished. No armed body shall make requisitions, or ask for assistance of any 
kind, without making the proper remunerations. 

Art. 20, No inhabitant of the Republic shall be punished without trial and 
I, founded on law anterior in date to the offense, or by special com- 
i, unless it is in conformity with the provisions of article 1 1 . No person 
shall be compelled to testify against himself, or be arrested unless by written 
order of a competent authority, or detained for more than twenty-four hours 
without being given information of the charges preferred against him. The 
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detention shall always be either in the house of the accused or in the public 
establishment set apart for this purpose. The law presumes innocent all those 
not yet adjudged guilty, or Uwililly suspected of being guilty under a proper 
ruling of the court, 

AiLT. 21. The defense of the person and the deeds of the accused, made in the 
trial, are inviolable. The dwelling place, as well as the epistolary correspondence 
and private papers of all inhabitants of Paraguay, arc also inviolable; but a law 
may provide in which cases and on what grounds an order can be made for the 
entering of the one and the occupation of the other. Torture of all kinds and 
whipping are abolished. The jails shall be healthy and clean, and intended for 
the safe- keeping of the prisoner, and not for vexing him. Any precautionary 
measure leading to a greater inconvenience than what is required for the sud 
safe-keeping shall cause thnr authors to incur responsibility. 

A»T. 21. No excessive bail shall be demanded, nor shall excessive fines be 
imposed. 

Art, 13. The judgment of private actions, which in no way transgress public 
order or public morals or wrong third parties, is reserved to God alone and 
exempted from action by the constituted authorities. No inhabitant of the 
Republic shall be compelled to do what is not ordered by law or deprived of 
anything not forbidden by it. 

Art. 24. The liberty of the press is inviolable and no law shall be enacted to 
abridge it or restrict it in any way. The trials for offenses committed through 
the press shall only be by juries; and in the cases arising out of publications 
against public officials in censure of th«r official conduct, evidence to prove the 
truth of the imputations made shall be admitted. 

Art. 2;. There are no slaves in the Republic of Paraguay. Ifany one should 
be found within its limits he shall become free from the moment in which the 
present Constitution goes into effect, and such indemnities as may become proper 
under this declaration shall be ordered by special law. Slaves introduced in 
Paraguay in whatever manner shall become free from the mere fact of treading 
upon the Paraguayan soil. 

Akt. z6. The Paraguayan nation does not admit prerogatives of blood or 
birth, nor does she recognize personal privileges or titles of nobility. All her 
inhalntants are equal before the law, and capable to serve public offices of all 
description, if properly qualified for their fulfillment. Equality is the basis upon 
which taxation and the distribution of public burdens arc to be founded. 

Art. 27, The right of all citizens to cast a vote is inviolable. The President 
and his ministers are forbidden to interfere in any way, directly or indirectly, 
with the popular elections. Any authority, whether of the city, or of the rural 
districts, who on his own movement, or in obedience to inferior orders, attempts 
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to coerce, whether direcily or indirectly, the vote of one or more citizens shall 
be deemed guilty of a crime against the electoral liberty and punished accord- 
ingly. 

Art, 28. All persons in the Republic are empowered to arrest a wrongdoer 
and take him immediately to the nearest authority, when the said wrongdoer 
has been caught in the act. No blame, disgrace, or dishonor shall be trans- 
mitted to the relatives of a wrongdoer. 

Art. sg. AH laws and decrees at variance with the provisions of the present 
Constitution shall be inoperative and void. 

Art. 30. All Paraguayan citizens are bound to arm themselves in defence of 
the country and of the present Constitution, and to do military service according 
to the laws and regulations made for that purpose by Congress or by the execu- 
tive power. Naturalized citizens are equally bound to render this service on 
and after the expiration of the period of three years subsequent to their naturaii- 

Art, 31. The people neither deliberate nor govern except through their rep- 
resentatives and [he authorities guaranteed by the present Constitution. Alt 
armed forces or reunions of persons assuming to represent the rights of the 
people and petitioning in their name are guilty of sedition. 

Art. ji. No retroactive effect shall be given to any law. 

Art. 33. Aliens shall enjoy in the territory of the nation the same civil rights 
as belong to citizens. They can engage in industrial, commercial, or professional 
business; hold, purchase, and sell real estate; navigate the rivers; freely pro- 
fess their religion; dispose of their property by last will and testament, as per- 
mitted by the law of the country, and marry under the same law. They shall 
not be compelled to become citizens of the country or to pay extraordinary 

Art. 34. The enumeration of rights and guarantees made in the present Con- 
stitution, and the declarations contained in the same, can not be construed as to 
imply a denial of any other rights or guarantees not enumerated, but which 
naturally are derived from the principle of the sovereignty of the people and 
from the democratic representative form of government adopted by the Republic. 

Chapter III. — Citizensktp. 

Art. 35. Paraguayan citizens are; 

(1) All persons born in Paraguayan territory. 

(i) The children of Paraguayan lathers or mothers when domiciled in Para- 
guay, and by the mere fact of their domiciliation. 

{3) The children of Paraguayans born abroad if their father is then in actual 
service of the Republic. Persons so born shall be Paraguayan citizens even for 
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•Bch purpoies as oniJer the ConsUEntion and the laws requiie native citizni- 

(4) These citizens shall enjoy the same political and civil rights as the native 
onn, and may fulfill every position in the Government except the Presidency 
or vice- presidency of the Republic, or the positions of members of the calnnet, 
deputies, or senators. 

(j) The aliens upon whom Congress by special favor has granted naiuraliza- 

Akt. 36. To obtain naturalization in Paraguay it shall be sufficient for the 
alien 10 have resided two consecutive years in the country and owned some real 
estate, had some capital invested in business, practiced some profession, or 
engaged in some industrial occupation or art. This period of two years may 
be shortened if the alien has married a Paraguayan or proves that he has ren- 
dered services to the Republic. 

Art. 37. Congress shall have the power to declare whether those not born 
in Paraguayan territory are, or are not, bound to obtain naturalization under 
article 3^ ; and if in the aAirmative, the proper letters of naturalization shall be 
then isiued by the President of the Republic. 

Ant. 5R. All Paraguayan citizens not having any of the disqualifications set 
forth in the next following article, shall have the right to vote at the comple- 
tion ol the 18th year of their age. 

AnT. 39, The right to vote shall be suspended : 

(1) By physical or moral inability preventing free and deliberate action. 

(1) By serving as a private, corporal, or sergeant in the regular army, the 
naiiimal guard mobili/ed, or the navy. 

(;) Rv being subject to criminal proceedings for offenses whose punishment 
emails disgrace. 

.-\«T, 40. Citizenship shall be lost : 

( I ) Rv fraudulent bankruptcy. 

{1) Rv accepting othcc, functions, distinctions, or pensions from a foreign 
Governnicni without special permission of Congress. 

.\«r. 4I. All those who. under the provision of the preceding article, have 
lost their I'iii.'cnship shall have the right to apply to Congress and request to 
be restored 10 it, 

P.«T SrooNt.. 

CH*rT« l\\—rhr /,.•;..,.;.-."/ P.-r.r^. 

,A»r, *i. The I «:Ma!i\c Power of the Nation sha".! he vested in a Congress 
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Chapter V. — The Chamber of Deputies. 
. The Chamber of Deputies shall be formed by Repi 



;s directly 
elected by the people of the electoral district by a majority of votes. 

Art. 44. The Chamber of Deputies of the First Congress shall consist of 
twenty-six Representatives, to be elected in the manner which shall be provided 
by law, two months after the formal inauguration of the first Constitutional 
Government. 

Art. 45. A general census shall be taken previous to the meeting of the Second 
Congress, and the number of Deputies shall then be fixed, according to its returns, 
at the rate of one Deputy for each six thousand inhabitants, or fraction of this 
unit not less than three thousand. The census shall be taken every five years 
and no oftener. 

Art. 46. To be a Deputy it shall be required to be a native-born citizen over 
twenty-five years of age. Should a Deputy be elected for more than one depart- 
ment, he must choose the one farthest from the capital, in order to avoid delays. 

Art. 47. The Deputies shall serve for four years and can be reelected; but 
the Chamber shall be renewed by halves every two years. The members of the 
First Congress shall decide by lot who, out of their number, must leave at the 
end of the first period. 

Art. 48. When a vacancy occurs the Government shall cause an flection to 
be held. 

Art. 49, The Chamber of Deputies has the exclusive right to originate all 
laws relating to taxation and recruiting of troops. 

Art. 50. The Chamber of Deputies alone has the right to accuse before the 
Senate the President, the Vice-President, the Members of the Cabinet, the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and the generals of the Army and Navy in cases of 
impeachment for malfeasance In the exercise of their respective functions or for 
common offences. Such a right can not be exercised unless the Chamber by a 
majority of two-thirds of its members present resolves that there are sufficient 
merits to put the offender on trial. 

Chapter VI,— The Senate. 



Art. 51. The Senate in the First Congress shall c 
to be elected in the same manner and at the same ti 
the second period they shall be elected at the rate of t 
inhabitants or fraction of that unit not less than 8,000. 

Art. 52. The Senators shall serve for six years, and ( 
the Senate shall be renewed by two-thirds every two yi 
those who must leave at the end of the first and the s 
decided bv lot. 



list of thirteen Senators, 
as the Deputies, For 
Senator for each i z,ooo 

can be reelected. But 
s, and the names of 
md periods shall be 
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Art. 53. To be a Senator it is required to be over a8 years of age and a 
native-born citbeo. 

AitT. 54. The Vice-President of the Republic shall be the President of the 
Senate; but he shall have no vote unless they be equa)ly divided. 

AftT. 5;. The Senate shall elect a President ^ro fnn^or^ in case of absence of 
the Vice President, or when the latter is called to act as President of the 
Republic. 

Art. ;6. It belongs to the Senate to try in public the cases of impeachment 
presented by the Chamber of Deputies. In such cases the Senators shall take an 
oath for that purpose. When the impeached official is the President of the 
Republic, or the Acting Chief Ma^straie, the Senate shall be presided over by 
. the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. No one shall be adjudged guilty unless 
by a majority of two-thirds of the members present. 

Art. $7. Judgments in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office and di5<|ualili cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust,,or profit, under the Nation ; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable to indictment, trial, and judgment, according to law, before the ordinary 
tribunals. 

Art. 58. When the seal of a Senator becomes vacant the Government shall 
cause at once an election to be held. 

Chapter Vll. — Provisions Common to the two Chamheri. 

Art. 59. Both Chambers shall meet in ordinary session every year, on the 
ist of April, and shall continue in session until the 31st of August. (The First 
Congress shall meet three months after the inauguration of the Constitutional 
Government.) They may also be called to convene in extraordinary session 
by the President of the Republic, or on motion of four Deputies and two Sen- 
ators. They can be adjourned in the same way. 

Art. 60. Each Chamber shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each Chamber may provide. 

Art. 61. Both Chambers must begin and end thnr sessions simultaneously. 
Neither Chamber during the session of Congress shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn ibr more than three days. 

Art. 62. Each Chamber shall determine the rules of its proceedings, and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the votes, may punish its members for 
dborderly behavior in the exercise of their functions, or remove them for phys- 
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ical or moral inability, and even expel [hem if the Chamber thinks they are 
incapable or unable to have a seat in ic. But a majority of only one shall be 
sufficient to decide upon accepting or rejecting the resignation voluntarily made 
by a Deputy or Senator. 

Art. 63. No member of Congress shall be accused, judicially examined or 
molested for opinions or speeches emitted or delivered by him in the exercise of 
his legislative functions. 

A»T, 64. No Senator or Deputy shal! be subject to arrest for any offense from 
the day of his election until the date on which hia office ceases, unless he is 
caught in the act of committing an offense punished with a penalty involving 
disgrace, in which case the matter will be at once reported to Congress, 

Art. 65. When the accusation is made in writing before the ordinary courts " 
against any Senator or Deputy, the respective Chamber shall have the power, 
after examining in public the merits of the evidence filed before ic, and by the 
vote of two-thirds of its members, to suspend the accused Senator or Deputy and 
place him at the disposal of the court of competent jurisdiction for proper trial. 

Art. 66. Senators and Deputies shall take, upon entering on the exercise of 
their functions, an oath to fulfill them properly and to act in everything in con- 
formity with the provisions of the present Constitution. 

Art. 67. Each Chamber shall have the power to summon before it the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and ask them for such explanations and information as may 
be deemed advisable. 

Art. 68. No member of the Cabinet can be a Senator or a Deputy without 
previously resigning his office. 

Art. 69. No ecclesiastic can be a member of Congress. Nor can the officials 
receiving salaries from the Nation be Deputies or Senators without first resigning 
their offices. 

Art. 70. The services of the Deputies and Senators shall be remunerated by 
the National Treasury with a salary to be fixed by law. 

Art. 7 1. The opening of the two Chambers shall be made by the President 
of the Republic. 

Chapter VllL—Pozvers of Congress. 

Art. jz. It belongs to Congress — 

1. To enact as soon as possible a law providing for the municipal organiza~ 
tion of the Republic. 

z. To enact also the law for the establishment of trial by jury. 

3. To legislate in regard to custom-houses and to establish duties on imports 
and exports. 

Bull. 54 9 
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4. T(j lay direct laxcii for a fixed period vhcnercr the defence, safety, and 

wcharc of (f>e Siace tnav require it. 

}, Tw kt/TTiyw nvyney on the credic of ihe natioo, aad cscaErihh and n^nCue 
« itact'mal Ewint irith the power to iasae bank notes. 

6, T<> arrange for (be payment of tJie nacional debt, vfaether fbrngn or 
dofiteic'tc, 

7, To tnake e»-cr* year juch appropriations of moner as mav be required to 
meer the expense* of the Na:ionaI Govemtnent, and to approve or disapprore 
(he itcci/iiMi of their disbursement. 

/f. To reflate the free navigation of the riven, to declare such ports to be 
porn 'if entry a.i it may deem advt^ble, and to create or suppress custom- hoDses. 

9. T'r c'lin money, regulate the value of the nacional and the foreign coin, 
3n<i fix an uniform sysicin of weights and niea5i!res for the whole nation. 

10. To enact the civil, commercial, and penal codci, and general laws or 
bankruptcy, counterfeiting, and forgery of the public documents of the State. 

I 1. To cstabltth post-offices and post roads in the Republic, and to regulate, 
' ommcrcc by land or sea with the foreign nations. 

11. To settle finally the boundaries of the Republic. 

13. To provide for the security of the frontiers, and for the preservation of 
pc-iireful trade with the Indians, and promote the conversion of the latter to 
Christianity and civilization. 

14. To provide everything conducive to the prosperity of the country, and 
employ, above all, all possible means to secure progress and the diffusion ot 
public instruction, both elementary and classic, 

I 5, To promote industry, immigration, construction of railroads, navigable 
ciinuls and telegraphs, colonization oi the lands belonging to the State, intro- 
duction and esiablishmeni of new industries, importation of foreign capital, 
and exploration and use of the interior rivers. For all these purposes it shall 
enact protective laws, and grant concessions and privileges or other rewards. 

16. To establish courts of justice inferior to the Supreme Court, to create 
and suppress offices, to fix the powers and duties of the offices thus created and 
to grant pensions, honors, and general amnesties. 

17, To accept or refuse to accept the resignation of the President or Vice. 
President of the Republic, to declare when any election is to be held, and to 
niakc the counting of the votes. 

iH. To approve or disapprove the treaties and conventions entered into with 
iither nations, and to authorize the executive power to declare war or make 

pCillC. 

Kj. To fix the strength of the forces on land and sea which must stand 
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zz. To declare a state of siege in one or several places of the Republic in 
case of internal disturbance, and to approve or suspend the state of siege 
declared during the recess of Congress by the executive power. 

23. To exercise exclusive legislation in the whole territory of the Republic, 
and in all other places acquired by purchase or cession, and to establish fortresses, 
arsenals, storehouses, or other establishments of national utility. 

24. To enact all the laws and rules necessary to exercise the powers enumer- 
ated in the preceding sections, and all other powers granted by the present con- 
stitution to the Government of the Republic of Paraguay. 

25. To authorize tl^ Executive, at the request of the same, to make military 
appointments superior in rank to that of major. 

26. To appoint a committee consisting of members of Congress to review the 
grants of miUtary positions made by the former Government, in order to either 
recognize or annul the concessions. 

Chapter IX. — The Formation anil Sanction of the Laws. 

Art, 73, The laws can originate in either of the Chambers of Congress by 
means of bills introduced by any member or by the executive power. The 
laws referred to in article 49 are excepted from these rules. When a bill has 
passed the Chamber in which it originated it shall be sent to the other Cham- 
ber for its proper discussion, and if approved by the latter, it shall be for- 
warded to the executive power of the Republic. If it obtains the approval, it 
shall be promulgated as law. 

Art. 74. All acts of Congress not returned by the Executive within ten work- 
ing days shall be deemed approved. 

Art. 75. No bill absolutely rejected by one of the Chambers shall be intro- 
duced again during the sessions of the same year. But if it were only amended 
by the revising Chamber, it shall be returned to the Chamber where it origi- 
nated, and if approved by it by an absolute majority as amended, it then shall 
be forwarded to the Executive of the nation. But if the amendments are 
objected to, the bill shall go back a second time to the revising Chamber, and 
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if the latter insists upon the amendments by a jnaiority of two-thirds of its mem- 
bers, the bill shall go again to the other Chamber, where it will be deemed 
approved if not rejeeied by Cwo-Chirds of the members present. 

Art. 76. If an act of Congress is objected to, wholly or in part, by the Execu- 
tive, it shall be returned, with the objections (hereto, to the Chamber of oripn, 
where it shall be discussed again, and if passed by a majority of two-thirds it 
shall go then to the revising Chamber. If the two Chambers approve the bill 
by the majority above mentioned, the bill shall become a law and will be sent 
CO the Executive for its promulgation as such. The vote in the two Chambers 
will be, in this case, by ayes and nays, and both the names of the voters and the 
explanation of the grounds on which the votes were founded, as well as the 
objections made to the bill by the Executive, shall be published immediately in 
the newspapers. If the Chambers dissent in regard to the objections made by 
the Executive, the bill wUl fail, and can not be introduced again. during the 

A»T, 77. Thefollowingshallbetheformof promulgationofthe laws: "The 
Senate and Chamberof Deputies of the Paraguayan natiopin Congress assembled, 
etc., decree or enact as law the tbliowing: 

Chapter. X. — The Permanent Committee. 

.\\T. 78. Each Chamber before adjourning shall appoint by absolute majority 
a committee to be called Permanent Committee, consisting of two senators and 
four deputies. In addition to them the Chamber of Deputies shall appoint two 
substitutes, the Senate one. 

Akt. 79. Upon the meeting of the regular members of the committee, they 
shall elect a chairman and a vice-chairman, and give notice thereof to the 



Akt. 80. If it becomes ^necessary to call a substitute, the election shall he 
made by lot. 

Art. 81. The permanent committee shall be in session from the dav of it» 
OTgajiizacion until the beginning of the ordinary session in Congress. 

Akt. 82. It shall be the duty of this committee to see that the Constitution 
and the laws are observed, and thdr failure to do so shall render them responsi- 
ble before the Chambers, 

Art. 8 j. The permanent committee shall also receive the certificates of dec- 
tion of Deputies and Senators and cause them to be referred to the respective 



Akt. 84. It shall also have the same power as is granted each Chamber i 
Article 67 of the present Cot 
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Akt. 8j. The committee shall hold preparatory meetings to examine the cer- 
tificates of election, in order that the opening of the ordinary session of Con- 
gress may take effect on the day appointed by the Constitution. 

Art. 86. The committee shall take no action without a quorum consisting of 
tour of its members. The chairman shall decide when the votes are equally 
divided. 

Chapter XI. — Tke Executive Power, its Nature, Duration, and Election. 

Art. 87. The executive power of the Republic shall be vested in a citizen 
to be called President of the Republic of Paraguay. 

Art. 8S. In case of sickness, absence from the capital, death, resignation, or 
dismissal of the President, the executive power shall be exercised by the Vice- 
President of the Republic. In case of dismissal, death, resignation, or inability 
of the President and Vice-President, Congress shall determine the public func- 
tionary who shall act as President until the day on which the inability ceases, 
or a new President is elected. 

Art. 89. To be President and Vice-President of the Republic it is required 
to be a native of the Republic, over thirty years of age, and to profess the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Art. 90. The President and Vice-President of the Republic shall serve for 
four years and can not be reelected except after the lapse of two presidential 

Art, 91, The President of the Republic shall cease to perform his official 1 

duties on the same day on which the four years of his term expires ; and no r 

event which may have interrupted this period shall be a reason to prolong it in / 
any way whatever. 

Art. 9z. The President and Vice-President shall be paid a salary out of the 
national treasury which cannot be changed during their term of office. Neither 
of thetn shall hold any Other position or receive any additional pay or emolu- 
ment from the Republic during their term of office. 

Art. 93. On taking possession of their offices, the President and Vice-President 
shall take an oath, to be administered t9 them by the President of the Senate, 
and in the presence of Congress, in the following terms: "I, N. N., do sol- 
emnly swear, before God and my country, to fulfill faithfully and patriotically 
the position of President, or Vice-President, of the Republic of Paraguay, and 
to faithiiilly observe and cause others to observe the Constitution of the Para- 
guayan nation. If I fail to do so, may God and my country demand it of me." 
On the inauguration of the first constitutional President, the oath shall be 
administered by the chairman of the Constitutional Coi 
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Art. 94. The election of the first constitutional President and Vice-President 
shall be made by the Constitutional Convention as provided in article 127, and 
according to the methods established in article 100 of the present Constitutioi).. 
The subsequent elections shall be made as follows: Each electoral district shall 
elect by direct popular vote a number of electors equal to four times the number 
of Deputies and Senators to which the district may be entitled In Congress. 
These electors shall have the same qualifications as are required to be a Deputy, 
and shall be elected in the same manner as has been provided for the latter. 

Art. 95. Neither the Deputies nor the Senators, nor any official receiving a 
salary from the Government is qualified to be an elector. 

Art. 96. The electors shall meet at the capital of the respective departments 
two months before the expiration of the Presidential term, and shall elect a 
President and Vice-President of the Republic by signed ballots, one of which 
shall express the name of the person for whom they vote to be President, and 
the other the name of the person for whom they vote to be Vice-President, 

Art, 97. Two lists shall be made of all individuals voted for for each posi- 
tion, and of the number of votes cast for each. These lists shall be signed by the 
electors and transmitted sealed (two of them, one of each class) to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and to the President of the Senate, who will keep 
them unsealed and in deposit. The orl^nal record of the election shall be kept 
sealed in the office of the justice of the peace of the electoral district where it 
was held. 

Art. 98. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the two 
Chambers, open the envelopes containing said lists. Four tellers, elected by lot, 
shall assist the secretaries in counting and announcing the number of voces 
obtained by each candidate for President and Vice-President of the -nation. 
Those having, in each case, the greatest number of votes shall be immediately 
proclaimed President and Vice-President. 

Art, 99. In order that these elections be valid it is required that at least two. 
thirds of the departments of the Republic shall have taken part in the elec- 
tions, and the absolute majority of votes spoken of in the preceding article shall 
be understood in reference to these two-thirds voting and not to the whole 

Art. 100. In case the vote be divided and no absolute majority can be 
obtained. Congress shall then choose one of the two persons having the greatest 
number of votes. If this first majority belongs to more than two persons. Con- 
gress shall make its selection out of all of them. If the first majority belongs 
to only one person, and the second to two or more. Congress shall choose from 
all the persons who obtained the first and the second majority. The selection 
shall be made by absolute majority and by ayes and noes. If it should happen 
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that no absolute majority is obtaitied in the first ballot, a second one shal! be 
taken, but the vote shall be confined to select from the persons who, in the first 
ballot, obtained the greatest number of votes. If the votes are equally divided, 
the vote shall be repeated, and if equally divided again the President of the 
Senate shall decide. (In the first election the decisive vote belongs to the chair- 
man of the Constitutional Convention.)' The counting of the votes can not be 
made without the presence of a quorum consisting of three-fourths of the total 
number of members of Congress. 

Art. 101. The election of President and Vice-President of the nation shall 
be completed in only one meeting of Congress, and the result of the election, 
as well as the electoral vote, shall be published in the newspapers. 

Chapter Xll.— The Powers of the Executive. 

Art. 102. The President of the Republic shall have the following powers: 
1. He is the Chief Magistrate of the nation, and is entrusted with the man- 
agement of the executive department ot the Government in the whole country, 
z. He issues such instructions, rules; and regulations as may be necessary for 
the execution of the laws, provided that they make no change in the spirit of 
their provisions, 

3. He takes part in the framing of the laws in the manner provided by the 
Constitution, and approves and promulgates said laws. 

4. He appoints, with the advice of the Senate, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and, with the advice of the Supieme Court, all other officials and em- 
ployees required for the administration of justice. 

5. He grants pardons and commutes sentences after hearing the opinions of 
the respective courts on the subject. Cases of impeachment before the Chamber 
of Deputies are excepted. 

6. He appoints and removes,, with the advice of the Senate, all diplomatic 
agents, and appoints and removes, at his will, the members of the Cabinet, the 
clerks of the departments, the consular agents, and all other officers of the admin- 
istration whose appointments are not otherwise regulated by the present Consti- 

7. He exercises the right of nominating bishops for the dioceses of the nation 
(dtrecho de patronato), said nomination to be made upon presentation of three 
names by the Senate, with the advice of the Ecclesiastic Senate, or if not by the 
national clergy assembled. 

8. He grants or refuses, with the advice of Congress, his acceptance of the 
decrees of the councils, and the bulls, briefe, or rescripts of the Supreme Pontift, 

g. He opens every year the sessions of Congress assembled for that purpose 
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in joint >C4»ion in the hall of the Senate, and in that solemiiitv he shall sabmit to 
Congress a report on the state of the Republic, explaining to what extent the 
proini»M of reform made by the Constitution have been fulfilled, and making aU 
such recommendations as he may deem necessary or advisable. 

10. He adjourns the ordinary sessions of Congress, or calls Congress to con- 
rene in extraordinary session if a grave necessity of order or progress requires 



11. He causes the revenues of the nation to be collected and orders them 
to be disbursed in conformity with the appropriation laws. 

12. He concludes and signs treaties of peace, commerce, navigation, alliance, 
limits and neutrality, concordats, and all other negotiations required for the 
preservation of good relations with the foreign nations, receives thrir ministers 
and admits their consuls. 

13. He is the Commander in Cluef of all the forces of the nation. 

14. He appoints all military officers of the Republic. These appointments 
shall be made in conformity with the provisions of No. z;. Article 72, when 
the position to be filled or the rank to be granted, rither in the Army or in the 
Navy, is of superior class. The appointments made on the battlefield shall not 
require confirmation by Congress. 

1$. He disposes of the military forces of the nation, and attends to their 
organization and distribution according to the necessities of the nation. 

16. He declares war and reestablishes peace with the advice and consent of 
Congress. 

17. He declares in a state of siege one or more places of the Republic in case 
ot' foreign aggression ; but the state of siege shall cease with the cause which 
produced it. This power, however, can not be exercised by the President 
whether in case of foreign aggression or of internal disturbances when Congress is 
in session, because such power belongs to Congress. The President exercises 
this power with the restrictions set forth in Article 9. 

1 3. He can ask the heads of all departments and branches of the administra- 
tion, and through them all other employes, for such reports or information as 
he may desire, and they shall be bound to furnish them. 

19. Hecan not leave the capital without permission of Congress. If Congress 
is not in session he may leave the capital without such permission, only for grave 
reasons of public service. 

20. The President shall have power to fill, during the recess of Congress, any 
vacancies in the offices which require the advice and consent of that body; but 
those appointments shall be considered by Congress in the next session. 

Art, 103. All powers not delegated by the present Constitution to the Exec- 
utive are understood to be denied to it, and be reserved to Congress as the 
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representative of the sovereigntj' of the people, entrusted with the duty to remove 
any doubt which may arise in regard to the equilibrium of the three high powers 
of the State. 

Chapter XUl.— Tke Members of the Cabinet. 

Art. 104. Five Ministers or Secretaries, respectively called, of the Interior, 
of Foreign Relations, of the Treasury, of Justice, Worship and Pubhe Instruc- 
tion, and of War and the Navy shall attend to the business of the nation, and 
countersign and legalize with their signatures the acts of the President. These 
acts without their signature shall have no efficiency, A law shall mark the 
respective jurisdiction of each department. 

Art. 105. Each Secretary is responsible individually for the acts which he 
legalizes, and jointly for those he has authorized in union with his colleagues. 

Art, 1 06. The Secretaries can not by themselves take action in any case except 
in relation to the management of their own departments. 

Art. 107. When Congress opens its sessions the Secretaries must submit to 
it a report on the state of the business of the nation as far as their own respective 
departments are concerned. 

Art. 108. The Secretaries can attend the meetings of Congress and take part 
in the debate, but they shall have no vote. 

Art. 1 09. They shall be paid for their services such a salary as may be estab- 
lished by law, but this salary can not be increased or decreased in favor or to the 
detriment of the present incumbent. 

Chapter XlV.^The J^udtciary audits Powers. 

Art. 1 10. The judiciary power of the Republic shall be vested in a Supreme 
Coutt consisting of three Justices, and in as many inferior courts as may be 
established by law. 

Art. III. To be a Justice of the Supreme Court, and of all the other courts, 
it is required to be a Paraguayan citizen over twenty-five years of age and a 
person of at least ordinary learning. The law shall provide the salaries to be 
paid them in remune^-ation of their services, and said salary can not be diminished 
to the injury of the present incumbent. 

Art. 111. All Justices and judges shall serve for four years and can be 
reelected. 

Art, 113. The Justices of the Saprome Court and the judges of the inferior 
tribunals shall be appointed by the Executive in conformity with section 4 of 
Article loz. If the candidates nominated by the Executive are not accepted by 
the Senate or by the Chamber of Justice, the Executive shall Immediately nom- 
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inaie another person. In case of vacancy during the recess of Congress ihe 
Executive shall have the power to make temporary appointments, which shall 
expire at the opening of the next Congressional session. 

Art. 1 14. The Judicial Power alone has the right to take cognizance of and 
decide all matters atfecced by law. Its authority in this respect is exclusive. 
In no case shall the President of the Republic have the power to assume judicial 
functions or revive terminated cases, or stop those whicl^ are pending, or inter- 
fere with their prosecution in any way whatever. Any executive act of this 
kind shall carry with it incurable nuility. The Chamber of Deputies can exer- 
cise judicial functions in the case provided for by Article 50 of the present Cob- 



Art, 115. The Supreme Courtis the High Chamber of Justice of the Repub- 
lic, and in this capacity it shall have the right to inspect and supervise the action 
of all inferior courts. The Justices of the Supreme Court can be impeached and 
held responsible, under the law for offenses committed by them in the exercise 
of their functions. 

Art. 1 16, The Supreme Court takes cognizance of the conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion between the inferior courts with each other, and between the courts and 
the executive authorities. 

Art. 1 17. Defense is free to all before the tribunals of the Republic. 

Art, t 18, The sentences of the inferior courts and of the Supreme Court 
shall be founded on laws enacted previously to the date of the facts out of which 
the case arose. All criminal cases arising out of crimes or offenses which the 
Chamber of Deputies can not properly prosecute shall be tried by juries as soon 
as this institution is established in the Republic. All the other powers of the 
judicial authorities shall be established by law. 

Art. 1 19. Treason against the nation shall consist only in taking arms against 
it, or in joining its enemies and giving them assistance and support. Con- 
gress sTiall fix by a special law the punishment to be inflicted for this crime, but 
the penalty shall not go for any purpose beyond the person of the guilty party, 
nor shall the infamy of the convict be transmitted to his relations in any degree. 

Art. 1 lo. The Justices of the Supreme Court shall take an oath, to be admin- 
istered to them by the President of the Republic, to faithfully fulfill their duties 
and do justice well and lawfully and in conformity with the Constitution. On 
all subsequent occasions the oath shall be administered to them by the tribunal 
itself. 

Art. 1 2 1. The Supreme Court shall make proper rules and regulations for its 
ind shall appoint and remove all its subordinate employes. 
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CHAPTER XV. — Reforms of the Constitution. 

Art. 112. No reform shall be made of the present Constitution, in whole or 
in part, during the first five years immediately following its promulgation. 

Art. 12J. The necessity of the reform having been declared by Congress by 
a vote of two-thirds of the total number of its members, a call for a convention, 
consisting of citizens, equal in number to the total number of Deputies and 
Senators and directly elected by the people, shall be issued. The power of 
making the reform shall belong exclusively to this body. 

Art, 124. To be a member of this convention it shall be required to be over 
twenty-six years of age, and a native citizen. Members of the Cabinet, Deputies, 
and Senators are disqualified. 

Art. 125. The convention shall have power to reform no other provisions 
than those specified by Congress, except in case that the call states that the 
whole Constitution is to be amended. 

SuFFLEMENTARY PROVISIONS. 

Art. 126. The Executive Mansion can not be at the same time the private 
residence of the President or of any other public functionary. 

Art. 12;?. After the approval and promulgation of the present Constitution, 
the Constitutional Convention shall resolve itself into an electoral college, in 
order to elect the first constitutional President, 

Art. 128. The Constitutional Convention shall turn into a Legislative Con- 
gress as soon as the Constitutional Government is inaugurated. It shall remain 
in session in this capacity for fifteen days, at the expiration of which it will 
adjourn, leaving a permanent committee with such faculties as may be given 
to it. 

Art. 129. The Constitutional Convention shall appoint the day on which 
the oath to comply wiili the present Constitution shall be taken. 

Given at the hall of sessions of the Constitutional Convention in the city of 
Asuncion, on the 24th day of November in the year of our Lord 1870. 
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Caieags, Raf gel. 

Casalilo, DomlDgo. 

Caatm.EiDiUo. 
CellBTlo Hnos. 

Cfcpedes. Irene. 
Chava, F. P. 

Cotulro, J. 
CriaLo&alai. A. 
Crosas, A. 
Dalio, JoB«. 
Decoud, Silverio. 
Delgado, Fianclsco. 
DelTRlle. }os4. 
max. Felipe. 
Diaz. Filomena. 
Diaz, Gregoiio. 
Diaz. Juana. 
Doldan, JoM. 
Domeque. Pedro. 
Ellzcche, Juan. 
Erieo, Pablo. 
FalcoyHnos. 
Feinaadez, EleulBiio. 



KluK, C^sar. 
Liflor, Ceferlao de. 
Lassere Heimaiios. 
Leal, Felipe. 
LIvUres, Lorenzo. 
Lopez. Magdalena. 
MachalD Hermanos. 
Magrini. Luis. 
UaldoOHda, Eleuterlo. 
Maotero, Pedfo. 
Maozan. FnDclsco. 
Mar 



111, Jo. 



Maninez, Joan de H. 



t7c.b,Gooi^lc 



ASUHCIOH— Continued. 


ismtciOK— Co 


iral tmrckanli — CondnUOtl. 




Mo[«ra, Manuel. 


Turrfi, Antonio. 


Mufioz&ABul™^. 


Turri, Fmncbco. 


Nardi y Birtoto. 


Ueedo. Josi. 


NuTBrro y Andruei. 


Valdez. Cirawn. 


NEga.CIsudio. 


Valdei. Ludo. ' 


N^.JuuiB. 


Valdez, Tomasa. 


Oliveini, Alberto. 


Valdovinos. Emlliano. 


Olireir., D. 


Valdovinos, Pedro. 


Oliveira, Jonqain. 


Valentin, Manuel. 


OrtelkdodeUCrui. 


Valenzuela, Miguel G. 


OnellBdo,Jos*M»rI», 


Valiente, Daniel. 


Ortb, Bernudo. 


Visquez, Pedro A. 


P.ndi,L, 




PanI, Salvador. 


Ventre, S. 


Parodi, Lorenio. 




PaiodI, Pablo. 


Vieini,Toniis. 


P»rn, R. B. 


Vila, Manuel. 


Palino. Manuel. 


Villariga,Jo8t. 


Paula. Francisco de 


Hard'u.ar,. 


Pelkftrini, Domingo, 


Crovalo, Rodi & Co. 


Feieiia, Josj. 


Pirovano&Co.. G. 


Picasso, Luis. 




Knho. Ernesto. 


Rlusyjorba. 


miarl, Antonio, 


Imf0rl,ri. 


niumo, Elequlel- 


AlnandoiyZoraiabal. 


Potanlch. Suitiago. 


Angulo&Co. 


Poletti, Domingo. 


August!, Rafael. 


Ptato, Emllio, 


Bajac & Co., Miguel W. 


Raipir«, F. 


Bello, Enrique. 


Ramlr«.juanB. 






Blllordo y Ca. 


Richard. Alfredo. 


Bocltner 4 Co., Alfredo. 


Kiquelme, Pedro A. 


Caaaccla, Jorge. 


Rlquelme, Tomaaa. 


Ca»rte]li linos. 


Riveros, A. 


Crovato, Rodi & Co. 


Rodriguez, Miguel. 


EsmeriiA Co., Francisco 


Romero, \'. 




Koa. Albino de. 




Rosa, Kufino, 


Fisher y Quell. 


Ruiz, E. 


Frachua&Tiscornia. 


Ruiz. Juan. 


Gaoni & Co. 


Suguier. (JarloB R. 




Saguierlleroianos. 


Gomel & Co. 


Salcano, Valentin. 


Gon^alves, Rlcaido Mend 


Salinas, S. 


lleidske, Chr. 


Salvbne, Jos«. 


Heisecke. Crislian G. 


Scherenio, Fdo. 




Sili*. C, 


Monte & Co. 


Susa, Fanidni. 


Pin, F. 


Stanch, Lucas. 




Suanl, Agustin. 


Rlbeiro & Co., Cazal. 


Taboada, V. 


Rius V Jorba. 


Talabella, Antonio. 


Ros y Alvnrej. 
Solalinde, Manuel. 


Talieo, M. 


Trajan, Manuel. 


Urlbe&Co. 



ireib.Gooi^le 



PARAGUAY. 



ASDHCIon — Conti nued. 



Cabren & Co., P. 
Lopez & Klunge. 
MutlDCz, J. M. 
OlBegul.P. 

IMii&lns, Luis. 



PBiioi, 
Peed HDDS. 
RiMiry & Co., Luis. 
Riquelme.S&tns. 



CASAOUATAT. 



Mliuida, FnnciK 



CA&&OCATAT— Contlnaed. 



Sumuiiego, Candldo. 
Villsno, C«yel«io. 
VniHt), Diego. 
Zapmla, Victor. 



Medina, DiDnlsi< 
Samaniego, Chsi 
Vytagrf, Pilar. 



TILIA DEI PUAB. - 



AltRtlt & Co. 
Benza, Loieni 

Ribori, Ventii 



ovGoo<^lc 



jvGooi^le 



jvGooi^le 



